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T’ was a faying of Solon’s, that he had given the Athenians : 


the beft Laws they were able to bear: and -it is poffible 
that the Author of the prefent Code may, upon this principle, 
juftify his inftitutions. But they who ignorantly commend théim 


o>! 
; 


‘as'a''fit. model for this Kingdom, ‘do not’ defervg . to enjoy the 


fuperior advantages, to which the Laws. of Ehpland’ entitle 
them. Indeed the chief, if not only excelle a ich: the 







admirers of this Code have extplled it, is its fuppoféd bre 
‘and they inconfiderately exprefs their “ wifttes “to reduce’: 
Laws of this kingdom within the’ narrow dimenfiotis ‘the 
would prefcribe: without refleéting, that they would thére y 
at the fame time, render their property and perfonal: libértie 
more precarious and infecures | bes ci rom: Mh 


In the days of Alfred, the’Englifh Laws ‘were much midre 


fhort and ‘compendious than’ the Pruffian Body’ now undéer — 


confideration.. But the A)frédian Code would ill fuie the 
nation, now that it has happily extended’ the’ wide circle 
of trade and commerce, and aoa the ‘bafis. of . public Ii- 
berty. As fogial and commercia . ava 
riety of cafes daily revolve, whith muft either be provided 
for by a particular and expre(s Law, or'réferred to difcre- 
tionary decifion. A peoplé however, jealous of liberty, ‘will 
be cdutipus to entruft as little as poffible. to‘arbitrary dilcre-. 
tion. In-a-free kingdom, the Judges ate but the mbuths Of 
Vor. XXVI. BE the 


intercourfe expand, a V4- — 
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the Law, and the King, no more than the fupreme minifter 
to execute its decrees. In fuch a ftate, therefore, the Laws 
cannot be fo fimple and concife as in thofe governments, 
where much is left to the difcretion of the judge without any 
other appeal, than to the abfolute will of the Sovereign. It 
is true that, under a wife and good Monarch, little or no 
ificonvenience may arife from fuch fummary inftitutions ; but 
it might be expected that a Prince who, like his Pruffian 
Majeity, is fuppofed to be no lefs a philofopher than a ftatef- 
man, fhould have a jufter fenfe of Legiflation, than to infti- 
"a what is more properly a Government of Men, than of 
aws. 


This Code, which copies, and, in fome points, improves 
the Roman Law, docs neverthelefs retain, and even multi- 
ply, its moft capital defects. “The King prohibits, under fe- 
vere penalties, any Commentaries to be made, either on the 
whole Law of the country, or onany part ofit. In fhort, he 
referves to himfelf the prewgative of being the ultimate and 
fole Commentator on the Laws ; and his Referipts, like thofe 
of the Roman Emperors, can make that legal, which is not 
to be juftified under the fanction either of Law or Reafon. 


‘The confequence of fuch unbounded authority muft be, that 


when a weak or vicious Prince fucceeds to the throne, Juf- 
tice will not only be partially diftributed, but openly bought 


and fold, as it was once in this Kingdom, efpecially in the 
time of the Norman Princes, when every thing appertaining 
to. Judicature was fo avowedly venal, that our Kings accepted 


bribes from the fuitors, which were called by the foft name 
‘of prefents : and that with fo little fenfe of honour or deco- 
rum, that thefe fhameful items are tranfmitted on record, 
with the {candalous purpefes for which they were received. 


. But true wifdom and’ unaffected philofophy would have 
dictated a more liberal and benévolent fyftem, than this of 
the Frederician Code. ‘They would: have dire&ted our Royal 


Legiator to have confulted the future and permanent good 


‘gf his people, by endeavouring to fecure them againft thofe 
abufes in his fucceflors, from which his own peyfonal virtues 


“may perhaps protect them during his reign. A Prince, who 
inffead of Jab : I 


. ouring to confirm and to extend arbitrary prero- 
gativés, has the courage to. limit his.own power, difplays the 
nobleft proofs of greatnefs. All the pomp which awaits ab- 
folute dominion, all the triumphs of heroifm, are little, com- 
pared to fuch a philefophical facrifice, made. on. the principles 


of general benevolence and philanthropy. . This ig¢ the true - 
AP". 9 
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Philofophy. . All elfe is but the vanity of fpeculation, and 
the pride of parts. 


Before we proceed to the particulars of this Code, we 
mutt obferve that the opinion of its brevity, the chief excel- 
lence for which it is admired, is founded on a miftake. We 
have before us two very bulky Oétavos of a moderate type; 
and more is ftill behind, for we are not yet made acquainted 
with a fyllable concerning the Criminal Law, or the Jurif- 
diction of the feveral Courts, &c. Add to this, that the 
work, when compleated, will not contain the whole Body of 
the Law, for it refers to another work already extant under 
the fame title. Now we will venture to fay, that, making 
allowance for the difference of government, and the different 
ftate of trade and commerce between the two nations, our 
Laws are comprized in as little compafs* ; and do not abound 
with fuch endlefs tautologies and repetitions, which fre- 
quently perplex and confound the fubject. 


As the far greater part of thefe Volumes is filled up with 
dry difquifitions, which can only be agreeable to the Law 
Profeffors, we fhall confine our animadverfions to thofe paf- 
fages which may afford more general information and en- 
tertainment, beginning with the following extract from the 
Introductory Piece, which is called, 4 View of the King’s Plan. 
*¢ [ do not think, fays the Writer, that any oppreffion is to 
be dreaded from the Great, becaufe the fuperior Tribunal 
gives its Judgment in the fame diftri& in which the caufe was 
firfttried. It is not under the government of a juft and pow- 
erful monarch, in whofe eyes all his fubjeéts are equal, that 
we need to dread feeing Juftice fo wrefted. And if the King 
had other notions, where fhould we find means to prevent 
Injuftice ?” 


The weaknefs and abfurdity of thefe refleGtions are ma- 
nifeft: for, as we have already intimated, if a monarch, 
equally powerful, but not equally juft, fhould fucceed to the 
throne, how is Injuftice to be prevented ? And what a com- 
fortable fyftem of Law muft that be, which depends for 
Juftice on the perfonal virtues of a frail and fhort-lived be- 
ing : 

After this view of the King’s Plan, follows a Jong Preface, 
then another Pian or Summary, then another Preface or In- 


* Our numerous Commentarie: and Reports, &c. are not, Orly 
fpeaking, a part of our Laws; for though they often prove ufeful 
guides, yet their refglusions are not obligatory. 
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troduction ; all which abound ‘with tedious and endlefs re- 
petitions. But perhaps it was policy to conduct us through 
fo many Chambers of State, before we were admitted to the 
prefence of this Royal Oracle; who thus. promulges his de- 
crees under the head of Juftice. ‘* We prohibit the Judges 
to interpret it in doubtful cafes, and under pretext of the in- 
tention of the law, and of an equity which very often has no 
foundation but in their own brains, to form, at pleafure, ex- 
ceptions, limitations, or amplifications. They are, notwith- 
ftanding, authorifed to apply and extend the law to all the 
limilar cafes, which the fpirit and reafon of the Jaw had in 
view, though it may not .have been poflible to bring in every 
particular cafe. 


‘¢ Our will is, that when any point of this body of law 
fall appear to the judges doubtful, and to need an explana- 
tion, they fhould apply to the department for affairs of juf- 
tice, that they may give the neceflary explanation and fupple- 
ments. Doubts will be thus refolved, and we will éaufe 
print and publifh fuch decifions every year. But our will is, 
nowife to allow the parties themfelves to apply to us, under 
pretext of demanding the interpretation of a doubtful cafe. 
When that fhall happen, we will indeed remit the petition to 
the judge-ordinary, with a refcript for the adminiftration of 
juftice ; but we ordain, that the lawyer who figned the pet?- 
tion be fined in five rix-dollars. 


«© The parties who fhall find any law of this new body 
doubtful, muft mention it in their informations or written pa- 
pers. But if the law appear clear tothe judge, and if he find 

-3t has no need of an interpretation, it will be fufficient if he 
pronounce fentence according to the dictates of his own con- 
fcience ; and the party fhall be at liberty further to propofe 
his doubts, in the following calling, by way of grievance. 


‘© Our pleafure likewife is, That the judges pay no atten- 
tion to the refcripts which fhall be manifeftly contrary-to the 
- tenor of this body of law ; for in giving them, we fhall al- 
ways fuppoie, that, on the one hand, the reprefentition iS 
founded on truth, and, on the other, that the refcript is agree- 
able to the tenor of the body of law. ‘Thus the judges maft 
always give fentence according to the Jaws, without fufferin 
themfelves to be influenced by refcripts, which may be ob- 
tained by a falfe reprefentation, or contrary to the intent of 
the body of law. In like manner we declare, that whatever 
fhall be ordered by fuch refcripts, contrary to the prefent or- 
. dinance, 
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dinance, fhall have no force in law, and fhall never be of any 
avail. 


«© As to the orders which we fhall give in our council, if 
the judges think them contrary to the intent of the body of 
law, they are to make their reprefentation, and to afk new. 
orders ; and whatever thereupon fhall then be ordained and re- 
gulated by us, fhall be put in execution.” 


Thefe Decrees are indeed truly oracular, for they are wrapt 
up in obfcurity and ambiguity. Here we find that the judges 
are not to interpret according to what they think the equity 
and intention of the law, and yet they are to apply and extend 
it according to the fpirit and reafon of the law. Reconcile 
this who can. Again, the judges are to pay no regard to 
refcripts contrary to the tenor of the body of law; and if the 
King iffues orders in council contrary to the intent of the 
law, they are to afk new orders: but—what his Majefty or- 
dains thereupon, /hail be put in execution. So that it ultimate- 
ly depends on his judgment and juftice, whether the tenor of 
the law fhall be obferved or not. 


In the 24th Setion it is thus ordained, ** Such Privileges 
as fhall not turn to the prejudice of the public, nor of a third 
perfon, fhall not be revoked by our fucceflors, efpecially if 
they have been granted in confideration of fervices done to 
the ftate.” We confefs, we are at a lofs to conceive, by what 
means his Majefty can bind his fucceffors, equally abfolute as 
himfelf, by this prohibition. It is abfurd to think of laying 
any Reftritions on the /upreme power, wherever it is lodged ; 
and it is no lefs a maxim of natural Reafon than of Law, 
that Statutes againft the power of fubfequent Statutes are not 
binding. 


In the concluding fection of this head we find the follow+ 
ing inference: ‘* It follows, from what has been laid down 
as a principle, that juftice confifts fimply in letting every one 
enjoy the rights which he hath acquired in virtue of our laws ; 
that the queftion is here only of particular, and not of univer- 
fal juftice, under which philofophers comprehend likewife mo- 
rality, and which have occafioned fubtile and unneceflar 
diftintions, which we have excluded from the prefent body 
of law; fuch are the diftinCtions of juftice into diftributive and 
c:mmutative, and thofe of proportion into geometrical and arith- 
metical: And there is properly but one {ingle general rule of 
right, namely this, Give every one his own.” 


B 3 We. 
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We profefs ourfelves as much enemies to fubtlety as our 
royal Legiflator; but though we are not fond of thefe refine- 
ments of Ariftotle, and his Commentators, Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, &c. yet we can conceive cafes, wherein this fimple 
Rule of Right will be an infufficient guide. In criminal mat- 
ters, for inftance, when the queftion is about the propor- 
tioning of punifhments, thefe diftin@ions muft neceflarily be 
taken into confideration. 


In fone inftances, this Code defcends to Minutiz, which 
are really puerile and ludicrous. Thus, under the title of 
the reciprocal rights of Hufband and Wife, we read that— 
«© The hufband has power over the wife’s body, and fhe can- 
not refufe him the conjugal duty.” Again,—‘* The wife 
hath the power of her hufband’s body, who cannot refufe to 
pay her the conjugal duty, when he is not prevented by fick- 
nefs, or other accidents.” 


6 


Surely nothing can be more abfurd, than to enjoin that as a 
Duty, which muft flow from the fpontaneous Impulfe of Na- 
ture: and it would be equally fenfible, to compel'a man to be 
witty, by Law, as to be amorous. The Pruffian Legiflator, 
however, is not fo precife as the pleafant Athenian Lawgiver, 
who went fo far as to afcertain the extent of this Duty, ** to 
three nights, at leaft, ina month, if the wives were heirefles *.” 
From the extreme moderation of this injunction, we may 
conclude that the Grecian was not over and above uxorious ; 
and that a woman, who unfortunately was no heire/s, was out 
of the protection of law, and muft truft to the influence of 
her own allurements. Butto return from the Digreffion into 
which thefe whimfical inftitutions have betrayed us. 


Under the head of Legitimation, we find, that children 
may be legitimated by the Prince’s Refcript: but it is added, 
«© The only privilege which fuch legitimated children acquire 
confifts in this, that they cannot be reproached with the fault 
of the father and mother, and cannot be excluded from offices 
or communities.” The latter, indeed, are real privileges, 
but the former is merely imaginary ; for it is ridiculous to 
fuppofe, that the Refcript of the Prince, or of any human 
Power, can wipe off a reproach which is founded on the mo- 
ral relation of things. 


It muft be confeffed, neverthelefs, that this Code contains 
many Inftitutions which may be copied to advantage. Under 
the Title of Diffolution of Marriages, for inftance, are the 
following provifions. 


* Plutarchus Solone. 
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A lawful marriage, though completed, may be diflolved 
for feveral caufes; namely, 


«¢ J, By the death of one of the fpoufes, which is alfo to be 
underftood of their civil death, when one or other of them is 
profcribed. 7 


«¢ IT, When married people fhall demand, with common 
confent, the diffolution of their marriage, our will is, that 
the procedure in the affair be only gradual. Firft, Endea- 
vours fhall be ufed to reconcile the parties, and all the motives 
that ought to determine them to this, fhall be propofed; ob-. 
ferving, if it be neceflary, to call a clergyman, to give them 
a fuitable exhortation. If thefe fteps prove ineffectual, they 
fhall be feparated from bed and board for one year. 


“<< Tf, at the year’s end, there remain no more hopes of re 
conciling the parties, and they perfift in their petition, the 
marriage may be diflolved. 


«¢ III. The marriage may be diflolved at the requeft of one 
of the parties, having lawful caufes to petition for ité diffolu- 
tion; fuch are the reafons following : 


<< IV. When one of the married perfons fhall have com- 
mitted adultery, and been convicted of it; which fhall be ob- 
ferved, even though we had granted fuch perfon letters of 
pardon. 


«© From this rule muft be excepted the cafes following. 


“¢ a) If the fpoufe complaining, had alfo committed adul- 
tety; and in this cafe, we referve to the fifcal the right of 
profecuting both, for the public benefit. b) When the of- 
fended party has pardoned the other’s fault; which fhall be 
prefumed, if fuch party had performed the conjugal duty to 
the other. c) If one of the fpoufes had occafioned the other 
to commit adultery, as if fuch party had refufed the conjugal 
duty, orif, forexample, the hufband himfelf had aéted as a 
pimp to his own wife, &c. d) If the woman commit adul- 
tery, really believing that fhe has to do with her own huf- 
band. e) If the wife marry again, after having received cre- 
dible accounts of her hufband’s death, and after having pro- 
duced them before -a judge, and the firft hufband appear 


again. 


‘“« VY. If a wife, againft the inclination and prohibition of 
her hufband, have a fufpicious correfpondence with a man, 
as if fhe wrote him Jove-letters, &c, for although the crime 
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of adultery cannot thereby be proved, yet thefe tokens and 
prefumptions are fufficient to diflolve the marriage. 


<¢ VI, Marriage is likewife diffolved, when one of the mar- 
ried perfons malicioufly forfakes the other. 


s¢ VII. Marriage may likewife be diflolved when onc of 
the fpoufes conceives an irreconcileable enmity againft the 
other, and when one of the parties gives occafion for the 
enmity by abufing the other in a violent manner, by con- 
tracting the venereal difeafe, by attempting the life of the 
other, by committing crimes for which fuch fpoufes may be 
condemned to the wheel-barrow, to whipping, to death, to 
banifhment, or to be branded with infamy, &c. 


“s VIII. If one of the fpoufes becoming furious or fatuous, 
fhould continue in that ftate for feveral years, and for that 
reafon the other petitioned for a diflolution of the marriage; 
efpecially if it were a woman, who on account of her com- 
merce, or the ftate of her affairs, might have an indifpenfable 
need of a hufband’s affiftance: but in this cafe, the judge 
fhall take care that provifion be made, above all things, for 
the maintenance of the fatuous perfon, &c.” 


‘Iehefe regulations, with fome few exceptions, appear to be 
no lefs wife than liberal. We are perfuaded, that many of 
the crimes and ciforders of this kingdom arife from the utter 
incapacity which all, except the rich, lie under, of diflolving 
a connexion, which is become infupportable to two perfons, 
who mutually abhor each other: and Laws, which are only 
calculated for the relief of the rich, are againft the principles 
of a free government. 


There is likewife an admirable provifion in this Code, in 
favour of natural Right, which ordains, that ** When the 
father’s effects are confifcated, the Exchequer fhall be bound 
to portion his daughter, in proportion to the fortune confif- 
cated, and according to the ftation of the bridegroom. And 
this, becaufe the ob/igation of portioning the daughter is an- 
nexed to the father’s effects, and paffes with them to the Ex- 
chequer.” 3 

How, much more agreeable to the Law of Nature and Rea- 
fon is this principle, than that of our Law in cafes of Confit- 
cation, which is equally repugnant to the natural claims of 
juftice and freedom |: But this is not the only inftance in 
which this Codcis much more‘juft and liberal than ours. * In 
the article céncériing’ the aétion which lies for the’ ftatute 
= portion, 
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portion, that is, the furviving right to half the effects com- 
mon to the married parties, we find the following provifions. ° 


«¢ This action ufually cannot be intented till after the dif- 
folution of the marriage. Here, however, afe fome cafes, 
in which the portion in queftion may be exacted even during 
the marriage. = 


* << 3.) When the hufband’s effects happen to be confifcated. 
on account of a crime, and that even though it were for the 
crime of high treafon. : 


“< 2.) When one of the fpoufes demands this portion, or 
a part of it, for the maintenance of a father or mother who 
have fallen into poverty. 


<< 2,) When one of the fpoufes fquanders their fortune, 
and when it is to be dreaded that there will remain nothing 
for this portion, in which cafe the other {poufe has a right to 
require furety.” 


Here we find that the law watches over the ceconomy of 
individuals, co-operates with the tender feelings of filial af- 
fection, and faves the rights of innocence, even in cafes of 
high treafon. Nor is the Pruffian Code lefs attentive to the 
moral duties ; for it ordains, that ** When, after the diffo- 
lution of marriage, a widow is irregular in her conduét, and 
fuffers herfelf to be debauched, the hufband’s heirs may re- 
demand the portion regulated by the ftatutes.” 


But what, above all, merits commendation in this Code, 
is the great attention by which it endeavours to fecure the 
property, and provide for the education of Minors, &c. The 
father, both by virtue of the paternal power, and‘on account 
of the nearnefs of relation, is obliged to take upon himfelf 
the adminiftration of the fortune which has fallen to his chil- 
dren. 


“< In order to take upon himfelf this adminiftration, the 
father needs not be confirmed by the judge. Neverthelefs 
our will is, that, for greater fafety and exaétnefs, he fhall 
notify, within fix weeks after the fucceffion, &c. falls, that 
he has taken upon himfelf to adminifter it; and that, at the 
fame time, he deliver to the judge a particular account of all 
the effects fallen to his children, which muft be upon oath. 
If he negleét to do fo, he fhall be condemned in a fine of ten 
to twenty rix-dollars, and he may even, according to the cir- 
cumftances, be deprived of the adminiftration of the effects, 
as well‘as of the ufufruct. Neither is it our will that he be 
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reftored to that right, nor have any other remedy whatever 
againft fuch judgment. 


«s The father, when he marries again, does not lofe the 
adminiftration of the fortune of his children; but he fhall be 
fupported in it, provided he have fettled with them before he 
marry again. 


<< If he marry again without fettling with his children, he 


fhall not only be deprived of the adminiftration and ufufruéct 
of their effeéts, but he fhall be condemned in fome penalty. 


«© In cafe the father, whether he marry again or not, hap- 
pen to diminifh or fquander the ‘fortune of his children, or 
not to give them fuitable maintenance, he fhould be bourd 
to give furety, both for the fecurity of their effects, and for 
that of their fuitable maintenance ; about which both the re- 
fations and the judge fhall be attentively watchful,. and, if it 
be neceflary, he fhall regulate the. fum proper to be laid out 
on their maintenance. If the father cannot give furety, or 
if his behaviour be fo vifibly bad, that there is reafon to fear 
he may fquander their effects, the adminiftration fhall be 
taken Pout him, and even the care of the education of his 
children; and both fhall be intrufted by the judge to their 
neareft relations, or, according to circumftances, to ftrangers, 
who fhall be thought capable of the charge. Neither is it 
our will that the remedy againft fuch judgments fhould have 
any other effect than that of an appeal *, which does not 
hinder immediate execution of the fentence. 


<¢ Moreover, the near relations, as well as the judge, fhall 
be intitled to take care that the father fhall give a fuitable 
maintenance to his children; and, in any cafe, the judge 
may determine a certain fum for that maintenance.” 


The Frederician Law does not only provide for the benefit 
of the Rich, but extends its views to the guardianfhip of the 
Poor. ‘* If it happen that pupils be without parents, and 
without effeéts, they fhall not for that reafon be without 
guardians; but the judge fhall take care, of his own accord, 
to appoint for them, and that within the fpace of four weeks 
at fartheft, reckoning from the death of the father and mo- 
ther, a guardian, who fhall be charged with the care of their 
education, and to do all that is in his power to procure them 
2 féftlement ; but he fhall not be obliged to procure them 


* Quoad effectum devolativum. 
maintenance 
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maintenance out of his own money, the judge who has 
named him being to provide means for maintaining them.” 


«¢ If the pupils be poor, and have not effects fufficient to 
afford them education, the guardians fhall not be obliged to 
afford it of their own ; but they fhall be bound to inform the 
judge of it, and to afk his advice concerning the method of 
providing for it: and in this cafe our will is, that the judge 
endeavour to get them received into hofpitals, orphan-houfes, 
&c. and that he beftow on them the care and attention which 
their fituation demands, fo as he can be anfwerable for it 
before God, and before us. 


«© Guardians fhall early fend their pupils to fchool, and 
fhall take care that they go thither conftantly, and do not 
leave it of their own accord; they fhall take care that they 
be exercifed and inftructed at home in piety, in prayer, in 
the catechifm, and efpecially in the frequent reading of the 
holy fcriptures: they fhall alfo take care that their pupils, 
when they fhall arrive at the years of difcretion, be received 
at the communion, and inftruéted to communicate worthily ; 
and they fhall further take care, that fuch as have been ad- 
mitted to the communion do not neglect opportunities of re- 
ceiving it. 

<¢ When among the pupils there are found excellent ge- 
niufes, and when, in the examination of the fchools, they 
fhall give ground to hope that they will fome time make con- 
fiderable progrefs in Jearning, our will is, that the guardians 
do not in any way diffluade them from applying to it, but 
that, on the contrary, they encourage them, and furnifh the 
expence, if their fortune be fufficient: but if it be not fuffi- 
cient, they fhall apply to the magiftrate to get his advice and 
orders what they are to do. 


«© When thefe orphans have attained to the proper age 
for going to the yniverfities, they fhall be fent to fuch as are 
fetthed in our dominions, and recommended to the profeflors, 
whom we ordain by thefe prefents, to take particular care 
of their behaviour. (Suardians alfo fhall be obliged, as much 
as poffible, to take care, that, under pretext of ftudy, they 
do not give up themfelves to idlenefs, and accuftom themfelves 
to an irregular courfe of life.”—If our Laws weré equally 
attentive to provide for the guardianfhip and education of in- 
fant poor, fo many would net live to perifl by the hands of 
the executioner. 


The 

























































12 The Frederician Code. 


The remainder of this volume contains the Law with re- 
fpect to matters of property, which alfo makes the fubjec&t of 
the fecond, and is of too dry a nature to afford entertainment 
to our Readers in general. We muft, however, take notice 
of the following regulations in regard to making Wills. 


“¢ We require, in the third place, in order to the validity 
of a folemn will, that it be made judicially, or prefented in 
court. For, on account of the reafons alleged in the intro- 
duction to this fecond part, we have entirely abolifhed, by 
thefe prefents, all private wills, which, till this time, were 
made before feven witnefles, moftly by ignorant notaries, or 
by minifters, by procurators, and by vagabonds unfkilled in 
the law. 


“< It is not neceflary that the will be made before the tefta- 
tor’s ordinary ‘judge: all judges, who have a voluntary jurif- 
diction, (voluntartam jurifdictionem), having a right to receive 
teftamentary fettlements from any perfon whatever. 


«© There muft be three. members of court, at leaft, pre- 
fent at the making or prefenting of wills. 


«© In places where there are regencies, our will is, that 
two countellors be prefent at this act, with the protonotary, 
or fecretary. 


« And, in great towns, two members of the magiftracy, 
who underftand law, fhall be prefent at this act, together 
with the {ecretary, recorder, ‘or clerk.: 


«¢ With regard to little towns, where there are none but 
the burgomafter who underftand law, they fhall admit to this 
act a fenator of learning, if there be any, together with the 
fecretary of the town, or the recorder. But if the burgo- 
mafter do not underftand the law, and there be no judge 
thercabouts, the burgomafter fhall admit a notary jointly with 
the fecretary of the town.” ‘ 


Thefe provifions are extremely well calculated to prevent 
hafiy and unjuft difpofitions, which are often extorted by im- 
portunity, or gained by craft; and are likewife a fecurity 
againit the fuppreffing of wills, by thofe who have an inte- 
reft in dettroying them. 


But.however we may applaud inftitutions, which afcertain 
private rights between fubject and fubjcct, and enforce the 
duties of morality, yet, when we confider how much is left 
to the difcretion of the judges, how much more ultimately 
depends 
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depends on the arbitrary decifion of an abfolute monarch ; in 

fhort, when we confider what little care is taken to fecure. 
public freedom, we cannot but look on this Code as a mere 

eflay of genius, and asa vain fyftem, to which fome weak or 

vicious prince hereafter may my as little regard, as Oliver 

Cromwell did to the Englifh Magna Charta. 


We mutt not conclude this article, without taking notice 
of the tranflation, which abounds fo much in Scotticifms, 
that the language, in many parts, is almoft as foreign to an 
Englifh ear as the original itfelf. R 

~d 
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HE public is here prefented with eight Letters on the 

following ufeful and entertaining fubjeéts: Study in 
general; the Study of Hiftory; Biography; Tafte; the In- 
fluence of Liberty upon Tafte; the Age of Auguftus and 
that of Lewis XIV. Thefe fubjeéts are treated with perfpi- 
cuity and judgment ; and though few of the Author’s obfer- 
vations are new, yet he difcovers, through the whole of his 
performance, an enlarged and liberal turn of thought, and 
writes:like a fcholar and a gentleman. 


In the four firft Letters, we meet with many pertinent and 
judicious remarks on the ftudy of Hiftory and Biography ; but 
nothing that renders a particular account neceflary. In the 
fifth Letter our Author treats of taffe, and of fome diftin- 
guifhing circumftances of London and Paris. It mut 
appear evident to any one, he tells us, who, without preju- 
dice, examines the figure which this country has made in its 
moft admired periods for learning and politenefs ; that a depth 
of judgment, folidity of underftanding, and a power of ex- 
preffing ftrong paffions with remarkable energy, have been 
far more its diftinguifhing characteriftics, than delicacy or 
refinement of tafte. | 


A Bacon, a NewrTon, a Locke, have an indifputable 
title to the palm in profound and rational philofophy ; Mil« 
ton and Shakefpear have conceived the nobleft ideas, feen 
through every winding of the human heart, drawn the ‘cha- 
racters of men, and defcribed every objet in nature, with-a 
force and expreffion equal to the greateft matters. of antiquity, 
and beyond any of their modern rivals; but with regard to 
exactnefs, or refinement of tafte, it will hardly be faid, our 
gil Author 
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Author imagines, that we do not oftener mect in Milton and 
Shakefpeare with what appears extravagant and improbable, 
than in Corneille, Racine, or Voltaire. 


Our Author enquires into the reafons of this difference, 
and endeavours to fhew whence it is, that the Englifh are 
more remarkable for depth of underftanding and fublimity of 
genius, the French for a certain gentility of manner, and ac- 
euracy of tafte? As the tafte of the metropolis muft always 
have the greateft influence upon that of a whole country, the 
character of a nation, with refpect to this article, he obferves, 
will commonly be found to be what might be expected from 
the peculiarly favourable or unfavourable circumftanees of its 
capital, By comparing, therefore, the circumftances of 
London and Paris, and the opportunities of improve- 
ment which they afford, we may form, he thinks, a proba- 
ble conjecture, as to the caufes of that difference of tafte 
which prevails in them. 


*¢ London and Paris, fays he, the capitals of two rival 
kingdoms, the two largeft cities, and the principal feats of 
arts and {ciences in Europe, no lefs famous in modern, than 
Rome and Athens were in ancient times, are governed by 
tuftoms, and diftinguifhed. by circumftances more different 
than thofe which took place in the capitals of the Athenian 
and Roman Republicks. 


‘¢ London is the greateft trading city in the world: Paris 
has no trade but that of its elegant toys, and ingenious ma- 
nufatures. Paris is the feat of a famous and great univerfi- 

, and of focieties for the improvement of the Belles Lettres, 
and the Arts; there are no fuch focieties eftablifhed in Lon- 
don, nor is it the feat of an univerfity. Paris is well pro- 
vided with public libraries, and with collections of pictures, 
ftatues, &c. open to the ftudy and infpection of every one: 
there are few public libraries, &c. in Jondon: London is 


‘the metropolis of a free, Paris of an abfolute government. 


Thefe are fome of the principal circumftances which diftin- 
guifh London and Paris. By reflecting a little upon each of 
them, we may perhaps be enabled to account for the diffe- 
rence of tafte in thefe two cities. 3 


«¢ Commerce, which is attended with fo many advantages, 
and which diffufes plenty, independence and happinefs among 
the bulk of a people, ic, however, lefs favourable to certain 
accomplifhments, and lefs conducive to an elegancy of tafte 
and manners, than to perhaps more folid and aaa, 0 

ngs. 
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fings. By turning the attention of men chiefly to gain, and 
by continually employing them in purfyit of this objet, it 
leaves them lefs time to ftudy the arts; and to admire the 
productions of genius and tafte. 


“ Nor, confidering it merely with refpe& to the influence 
it may have upon tafte, can it be fuppofed a circumftance 
favourable to that of the Britifh inetropojis, that London is 
the greateft fea-port in the world. The intercourfe which 
this muft create between vaft numbers of its inhabitants and 
fea-faring people, may even be thought to communicate a 
little of that roughnefs which is more the characteriftic of the 
common run of failors than politenefs and refinement. 
Hence, perhaps, by attributing it to a complaifance to the 
prevailing humour of their audience, we may account for the 
low fcenes and vulgar wit we meet, with in fome of our dra- 
matic writers, and; for that odd drollery which diftinguifhes 
the performances of a neighbouring maritime nation. 


«¢ Every advantage is attended with fome inconvenience - 
let the Parifians, who live in a city which is no fea-port, 
which has no trade but that of fome elegant manufaCtures, and is 
alone fupported by a paffion for living perpetually in the ca- 
pital, fo univerfal among the French mbleffe ; boaft of the 
politenefs and refined tafte of their metropolis: the citizens 
of London may glory in what is more fubftantial, and con- 
tributes more to the happinefs of its inhabitants, a fhare af 
wealth and independence, diffyfed by liberty and commerce 
among all ranks of men, which prevents the meaneft indivi- 
dual from being enflaved by the greateft, and enables vaft 
multitudes to enjoy thofe bounties of heaven, which in other 
places are confined to a fmall number of mankind. But cer- 
tainly if we confider commerce only fo far as it may have ap 


influence upon tafte, it can never. be thought to be anadvan- . 


tage; nor can it be fuppofed a very favourable circum- 
{tance to that of this country, that a confiderable part of the 
trade of England is tranfaéted in the metropolis. That of 
France is carried on in her provincial towns, and the inhabi- 
tants of Paris chiefly confift of the noble/fe, and of thofe, who, 
living on their fortunes, and not being hurried by bufinefs, 


have. leifure to improve their tafte, and to cultivate the fine 
arts. 


« Univerfities, I believe it will be denied by none, are. 
the principal feats of Learning and Knowledge in every coun- 
try, Even in thofe ages, when univerfity-learning was of 
the 
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the moft ridiculous fort, foppifh and bewildering as it muft 


be confefled to have been, it was, however, the beft the | 


world then had, and the members of univerfities were more 
enlightened and lefs ignorant than their countrymen. Tho’ 
there is a certain ftiffnefs and pedantry that fometimes attends 
men of great erudition, and which = their manners. an 
aukward look to the people of active life; yet ftill we may, 
‘without being thought partial, affirm, that they muft in all 
probability have a more correct tafte ; and, by being accuf- 
tomed to ftudy the nobleft models, be more readily ftruck 
with the irregularities of works that deviate from the rules 
ebferved by the beft writers, than other perfons can be fup- 
pofed to be, whofe way of life has not led them to improve 
their tafte, or to correct it by thofe rules, which were ob- 
ferved by the beft geniufes of all ages, but efpecially by the 
antients. We may even fuppofe that converfation with men 
of learning muft be of advantage to others; that in places 
where there are <reat numbers of men of letters, a certain 
proportion of learning muft by them be communicated to the 
‘people; and that there muft be a greater chance of meeting 
‘with perfons who have taken fome pains to'correét and im- 
prove their taftes.” | 


Whether it may be of advantage, upon the whole, or not, 
that young gentlemen fhould be educated in great cities, or 
‘in hicks setied, and confecrated to the Mufes alone, our 
‘Author does not take upon him to determine; he is per- 
fuaded, however, that the Univerfity of Paris has had a 
mighty influence in a improving the tafte of the 
French metropolis, and in diffufing a fort of critical accuracy 
‘among its inhabitants; while, at the fame time, the mem- 
bers of the Univerfity, by living in a great city, and converf- 
ing with people of active life, have many opportunities of 
improving in politenefs, and a knowlege of the fine arts, 
‘which can be met with no where but in the capital of a 
‘kingdom. 


_ The Univerfity of Paris is a great body, and endued with 
very ample privileges: it confifts of about ten colleges, 
which enjoy the full rights of the Univerfity; and -about 
‘thirty others, whofe rights and privileges are not fo great. 
Now it can hardly be fuppofed, that fuch foundations, con- 
fecrated to the arts and fciences, will have no influence in 
communicating a tafte for the Mufes to a City, whofe inha- 
bitants muft have: fo much intercourfe with learned men. 
But, befides the Univerfity, there are ‘feveral-Societies’ efta- 
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blifhed in Paris, exprefly for the improvement of tafte. The 


‘French academy for the improvement of Eloquence and 
Poetry ;—the royal. Academy of In{criptions, &c. for culti- 
-vating the Belles Lettres, explaining ancient monuments, 


and tranimitting to pofterity the remarkable events of the 
monarchy by medals, &c.—The royal academy of painting 
and fculpture, under the government of a director, who is 
appointed by the King; a chancellor, four rectors, one of 
whom attends every quarter, and twelve profeflors, who at- 
tend each of them a month by ‘turns, direct the ftudies of 
the pupils, propofe models to them, and correct their defigns ; 
—and a royal academy for the.improvement of Architecture, 
in which inftruétions are given gratis, and prizes annually 
diftributed to incite the emulation of the ftudents. 


Our Letter-Writer goes on to obferve, that among the 
different circumftances which diftinguifh. London and Paris, 
none is more remarkable than this, that the latter is well 
fupplied with great public libraries, with large collections of 
pictures, ftatues, prints, and every curiofity of nature or art, 
open:to the infpection of every one. This, he juftly thinks, 
muft be of great advantage, not only to give true geniufes an 
opportunity of difcovering their talents, but to improve the 
tafte of thofe who have no extraordinary capacity. By be- 
ing accuftomed frequently to look at what is excellent, one 
becomes in fome degree a judge, and is apt to be difgufted at 
the fight of what is unnatural and bad; as by often hearing 
good mufic, even thofe who have no rematkable tafte that 
way, acquire a delicacy of ear, which is fhocked with wha: 
is difcordant and unharmonious. 


In his fixth Letter, our Author treats of the influence of 
Liberty upon T'afte, and of the Age of Auguftus. He en- 
deavours to fhew what influence the different degrees of free- 
dom, enjoyed by England and France, may naturally be 
imagined to have upon tafte and the Belles “pet It has 
become a pretty common opinion, he tells us,. that the 
ftrongeft efforts of genius will probably be made by thofe 
who enjoy liberty, and.are infpired by its animating influence ; 
but that juftnefs and refinement of tafte will generally be 
found to be more improved among the fubjeéts of an abfo- 


lute, than among thofe of a free government. That the firft 


of thefe propofitions is true, he readily owns; that the fe- 
cond is falfe, he thinks, may be proved from hiftory, and 
from the nature of the thing. It may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim, he fays, that, in every country, not only genius, 
» Ray, Jan. 1762. Cc but 
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but tafte alfo, will be found to be in proportion to freedom, 
unlefs the influence of this general Jaw be counteraéted by in- 
ferior circimftances and accidents, as any general law, either 
in the phyfical or moral world, may be obferved to be in 
many particular inftances. : 


Liberty cannot alone, he allows, or all at once, refine the 
enius or tafte of mankind; other circumftances muft con- 
cur, but liberty is ftill the animating caufe, and a total de- 
privation of it would foon be found to extinguifh every {park 
both of genius and tafte. A people may be free, and yet 
rough and unpolifhed in their tafte as well as manners ; but a 
nation of faves muf? either difcover no tafte at all, or a vitia- 
ted and. faife one. The rufticity of the antient Romans 
proves nothing againft the happy influence of liberty: but 
if we confider how fhort a period intervened, from their be- 
ginning to ftudy the arts, till they loft their freedom; and re- 
flect, that the defpotifm of their emperors put a fudden and 
unnatural ftop to farther improvement, it will afford a con- 
vincing proof, that liberty is favourable, and arbitrary power 
unfavourable, to the liberal arts. This our Author endea- 
vours to prove from the beft authorities, and what he ad- 
vances on the fubject will be agreeable to every ingenious 


Reader. 


He gives us a fhort fketch of the growing intercourfe 
which the Romans had with the inhabitants of Greece, of 
the progrefs their language made at Rome, and of the impor- 
tation of the works of Greek writers and ingenious artifts, 
with which Italy was enriched at different times, from the 
conclufion of the firft Macedonian war, till fome time after 
the birth of Cicero; and fhews, that thefe circumftances 
muft have been favourable for promoting a genuine tafte 
among the Romans. He likewife endeavours to anfwer the 
arguments that may be brought, for the fuperior advantages 
which tafte is, by fome people, thought to have in an abfo- 
Jute government, from the common opinion about the in- 
fluence of the protection which Auguftus afforded the Mufes. 


The laft age of the Republic, he obferves, formed the 
great writers of the Auguftan age ; and nothing can be more 
abfurd and trifling, he thinks, than to afcribe the merit of 
‘the fine writers of thofe times to the patronage of the empe- 
ror, or his minifter. “hey knew well how to make a pro- 
per ufe of thofe geniufes who then flourifhed ; but who had 
been fermed in other times, and by converfation with diffe- 
rent 
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rent men. afte was at it greateft height in Rome, when 
“Auguftus came to the helm of affairs, and ‘from that°moment 
‘bepan to-decline. It was fot all ‘at onces indeed, extin- 
“puifhed; ‘huthdn fociety, and the genius of men} muft be 
‘polifhed, or “made barbarous, by“degrees. ‘But a8 the Ro- 
‘mans, from the period when they began to be civilized, had 
‘made the nroft Yapid progrefs in’ tafte, and, in‘all probability, 
“would have attained to a far greater degree of perfection, at 
‘Yeaft in fomte branches, had not the abfolute power of the em- 
‘perors checked ‘their genius; fo,‘from the time that a period 
“was put to’thtir liberty, they as rapidly declined, and the fatal 
effcéts of the change of their conftitution upon tafte became vift- 
ble. Some writers appeared, indeed, in the days'of the empe- 
rors, of extraordinary merit: they were, however, few in 
number, and'lived not in a period fo diftant from the Cice- 
“ronian age, but that we may naturally fuppofe the noble {pirit 
‘of that age might have been communicated to them, and the 
‘animating genius of liberty not yet altogether extinguifhed in 
Roman breatts. | 


In the feventh Letter our Author continues the fame fub- 
jet, viz. theinfluence of liberty upon tafte, and makes fome 
obfervations concerning the age of Lewis XIV... Sufficient 
reafons, he thinks, may be given for the figure which the 
French writers of this age make, and will for ever make in 
the annals of the world, without having recourfe to the influ- 

_ence of the monarch’s power, or drawing a conclufion unfa- 
vourable to liberty. He endeavours to fhew, that in France, 
during the reigns of feveral kings preceding LrEwas-XIV. the 
rights of the bulk of the people were enlarged, their under- 
_ftandings improved by a freedom of enquiry, their fpirits ani- 
_mated, and their tafte made manly and bold by perpetual 
ftruggles about independence and freedom, both facred and 
civil: in a word, that a fpirit of liberty prevailed, and formed 
thofe geniufes, who flourifhed when he came to the throne, 
and during’ the laft years of his father’s reign. 


In the laft Letter he enquires, why England has produced 
fo many great poets, and no capital painters or ftatuaries. 
He afcribes the elevated fpirit of Britifh poetry to the genius 

. of the people, and to that of liberty, together with the bold- 
nefs and copioufnefs of our language ; ‘and tells us, that thofe 
extravagant flights, and that irregularity, which are too con- 

“{picuous in fome of the greateft names among the English 

' poets, may be attributed to the want of eftabliflyments of 
learned focieties in London. 
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«¢ Here then, fays he, we may perceive one reafon why 
our neighbours, with much lefs genius, have excelied us in 
correctnefs of tafte. “They have eftablifhed in their metropo- 
lis, focieties to fuperintend and direét the public approbation, 
while we have allowed the humours of the people to be the 
fovereign arbitrator. In dramatic performances, the Pit has 
always been able to condemn or approve, and this has gene- 
rally been led by a few; who, without perhaps any other 
qualification but a larger fhare of brifknefs and conceit than 
the reft, have taken upon them to direct the judgment of the 
town. The univerfities, removed at a diftance, could not 
have much influence: in thefe a foundation might be laid 
for excelling, by ftudying the originals of all beauty ; but 
when works came to be offered to the town, ’twas found 
that a claffical fpirit was lefs calculated to pleafe, than one 
more adapted to the tafte of a place where no fuch learned fo- 
cieties were inftituted, and where a different tafte prevailed. 
Were a fociety, like the French academy, eftablifhed in 
London, of fuch dignity as to make the moft accomplifhed 
among the Great, ambitious of being members of it, it could 
not fail of having a happy influence. Not only would it 
ferve to promote a good tafte, it would alfo give a fpur to 
genius, and encourage many people to cultivate talents, 
which at prefent they neglect. What an additional orna- 
ment would fuch a fociety be to the Britifh metropolis ! What 
an honour would it be to its Founder, and to thofe whofe in- 
tereft and rank might give them an opportunity of promoting 
fuch’an inftitution! This would néake correctnefs of tafte as 
much the characteriftic of the Englifh writers, as freedom 
and genius have hitherto been, and foon enable the Britifh 
mufes to become as fuperior to the French in the former, as 
they are by all good judges allowed to be in the latter.” 


That England has produced no painters or ftatuaries, whofe 
productions have been known beyond the limits of their own 
country, muft arife, our Author fays, from fome caufe or 
other in the circumftances or genius of the People. Such a 
deficiency, among a people fo remarkable for genius in other 
refpects as the Englifh, muft be owing, he tells us, to moral 
caufes, and not to any natural inability of excelling in a par- 
ticular art. 


The Reformation, he obferves, naturally gave a check to im~ 
provements in Sculpture and Painting, by taking away the great- 
eft encouragements and motives to excel in thefearts. In Italy, 
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at the reftoration of politenefs and arts, we are told, poets 
and painters appeared at the fame time : 


A Raphael painted, and a Vida fung. Pore. 


“¢ In England, continues he, Spenfer and Shakefpear, 
much greater poets than Vida, were accompanied with no 
painters of any fame, much lefs able to enter the lifts with 
Raphael the greateft mafter of his art, the modern world can 
boaft of; and ever fince the revival of letters and arts, .Great 
Britain hath been left infinitely behind in painting by Italy, 
and ie Roman Catholic countries, while“ our pogts have 
fung With a nobler fire, and catched the free and manly fpirit 
of the antients, more perhaps than has been done by thofe of- 
any other country in modern times. 


«< There are no paffions of the human mind capable of be- 
ing worked. up to greater heights, or of producing ftronger 
effects, than {uperftition and enthufiafm; hence we may ¢a- 
fily conceive, what an influence. the conlecrating of ftatues 
and pictures, as. objects of adoration in Roman Catholic 
countries, muft have upon the minds of the people, and for 
what reafons no pains are fpared, and no expence grudged, 
to procure pieces of the moft ftriking beauty and expreffion to 
adorn popifh altars, and,to animate the devotion of fuperfti- 
tious votaries., Fact and ‘experience, as well a8 reafon and. 
theory, : confirm this opinion, and naturally account for thofe 
ftrong powers of fancy which, Roman Catholic painters have 
difcovered, and for, that great.encouragement they have met 
with ‘from the religious... Fhe firft and, the laft works of al- 
moft all the great mafters::have. been devotional pieces, and 





done too for fome religious houfe.” 


The fituation of Great Britain, our’ Author thinks, bas 
been another reafon why ‘feulpture and painting. have made fa 
little progrefs ity this country): “Living in Gnifland, and al- 
moft feparated from the reft of the world, the inhabitautsof 
England have'been jlefs vifited by foreigners of fifinttion than 
thofe.of any,other part of Europe of equal conlequence, and 
thus have; wanted one motive to encourage arts that are orna- 
mental,, wz. the vanity of difplaying grand works to ftran- 
Bers. od 0 

He obferves farther on this head, that the Euglith nobility, 
and -people of fathion, have refided lefs in Londen, than thofe 
of the fame rank in other nations have done: in the capitals of 
their different countries. How. far this may haye-been of ad- 
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vantage to the kingdom in general, or what bad @ffeets may © 
arife from the tafte for living in town, ‘or near it; that has ‘of: 
late prevailed fo much among people of rank and fortune, . be- 
yond what at did in former times, he docs not pretend to de- 
termine ; whatever bad confequences may flow from this hu- 


mour in. other, refpects, it muft be’ allowed, he thinks, to’ 


have a natural tendency to improve and polifh the manners of 
the people, to promote a talte for what is elegant-and fplen- 
did, and to afford the greateft encouragement and opportuni- 
ties to cultivate the fine arts,” a 

: RK... 
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The Proceedings and Sentence of the fpiritual Court of Inguifition 
of Portugal, :againf? Gabriel Malagrida, Fefuit, For Hereéfy,. 
Liypocrify, falfe Prophecies, Impifiures, and vartous-other hei- 
nous Crimes: ‘Together with the Sentence of the Eny Court of 
Fuftice, paffed on him the zoth Day of September 1761, and 
publifhed in Lifbon by Authority. , Faithfull) tranflated fromthe 

_ original Portuguefe. 4to. 2S. a se 


, OFF @HOlio1 33 : 
N this land of freedom, where every man is* dt liberty to’ 
take his guantum /ufficit of religion, ‘and to chufé its ‘qua- 
lity ; where opinions unfavotitable’td’all divine inftitutions are’ 
broached with impunity, ‘artd where’ ‘the, “moft “illiterate 
form themfelves into’ focieties, ‘ard \ affenBlé 46° “difpute’ 
the truth of dogtrinies revealed? from Heaven 3 we hear of reli~ 
gious perfecutions with horror dfid ap as ‘With us; 
indeed, religious liberty is manifeRly a ufed'; 18 becomes the 
fubject of difpute with the witliie; and of ¥aiffe#y! with: the 
profane :i but even ‘this evil.’ is;-more..tolerable, than religious 
tyranny; for mueh lefs is tobe feared from,the fophiftry, of 
the fhallow fiee-thinkex, than fromthe. rage of the, infatuated 
bigot, icedei oi . l, Res warty! ree te | ll 
~“Odious, however, ‘as perfecution is, in’ all° ifs’ cireum- 
ftancts, we cannot fay that we looked’ upon °thé death of 
Father Malagrida either with horror ot concern: * “Phe ‘detef= 
table practices of the jefuits; “theit horrid’ plots} and dark ins 
trigues, have rendered them juftly obnoxious to people:of 


. 


all perfuafiohs, i 1) 90%) .bsoc js} PovIsido ©} 
Father Milagtida was ajefuit, and by ‘birth°a Milanefe. 
Jt appears, that he had been the‘greateft pait of ‘his life a-mifs 
fionary in Sottth America ; ‘and’when’ he’ was -tried by the In- 
quifition, he was confiderably advanced in years. The 
| . crime 
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crime with which he was charged, was Herefy; and the 
charge was’ principally founded upon two written books, of 
which he acknowleged himfelf the Author. The one was 
in the Portuguefe language, and entitled, Tbe heroic and won- 
7 sa Life of the glorious St. Anne, Mother of the bleffed Virgin 

ary, diétated by the fame Saint, with the Affiflance, Approba- 
zion, and Concurrence of the fame fovergign Lady and her mot holy 
Son.—The other was in Latin, with this title, Traéfatus de 


Vita et Imperio Antechri/ii. 


The life of St. Anne contained, amongft others, the fol- 
lowing curious affertions, wiz ‘That St. Anne was fanécti- 
fiedin her mother’s womb, in the fanie manner as the B.Vir- 
gin Mary was fanétified in the womb of St. Anne.—That 
the Privilege of Sanétification in the maternal womb had been 
granted only to §. Anne and to: Mary her daughter:— 
That S. Anne, in the womb of her mother, underftood, 


knew, loved, and ferved God. in the fame manner as 


the Saints do, who are wrapt up in glory :—That 
S, Anne, in the womb of .her mother, wept, and made the 
Cherubims and Seraphims, her attendants, weep alfo out af 
pure compaffion :—That S. Anne, while yet in her mother’s 
womb, made vows; and left any one of the three Perfons of 
the B. Trinity fhould be jealous of her regard for the others ; 
fhe-made the Vow of Poverty to the eternal Father, the Vow 
of Obedience to the eternal Son, andthe Vow of Chaftity to 
the Holy Ghoft. 


‘¢ That S. Anne was the moft innocent creature, that ever 





‘came forth from the hands of God :—That it was evident, 


fhe had never finned in Adam: That fhe had entered into 
the marriage-ftate for the fake of being more chafte, more 
pure, more a virgin, and more innocent :—That §. Anne, 
while in a mortal ftate, interceded with God in behalf of the 
Angelic Choirs amidft their glory, that he would help and 
enable them to improve in the Service and Praife of his di- 


vine Majefty :—— 


“¢ That Chrift was not able to find any expreffions fuffi- 
cient to give us an idea of the greatnefs of the Gifts he had 
beftowed upon §. Anne:—That the bare Sighs of the fame 
Saint had acquired the force to kindle new and unufual flames 
in the very breaft of God-himfelf:—That Virtue and Sanctity 
were more eafy to propagate than Vice :—T hat even if Adam 
had always lived uprightly, and never fallen into any mortal 
fin; he would neverthelefs have been always a milerable 
flave, aad wretchedly weak and ignorant ;——— ais 
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«© That he (the-Criminal) had heard the eternal Father 
{peak with his clear and diftin& voice ; had heard the eternal 
Son fpeak with his clear and diftinét voice; and had heard the 
Holy Ghoft fpeak with his clear and diftin& voice :-—That 
the family of S. Anne, befides gentlemen and children, con- 
fifted of twenty flaves; twelve men, and eight women :— 
That S. Joachim followed the trade of a mafon, and lived in 
Jerufalem with §. Anne; and that fhe was the woman of 
fortitude of whom Solomon fpoke, .who was himfelf under a 
miftake with regard to her, fhe being of his own nation, 
and even born of his blood. . 


«¢ That S. Anne had founded a fpiritual retreat in Jeru- 
falem for three and fixty women of a retired life; in order to 
accomplifh which, the Angels had put on the difguife of Car- 
penters; and that for the fupport of thofe women, one of 
their company, whofe name was Martha, ufed to'go and bu 
fifh, and fell it about the town to advantage :—That fome of 
the women of S. Anne’s retreat married in pure obedience to 
God; who had decreed ab eterno, that thofe happy maidens, 
thus carefully brought up by S. Anne, fhould be greater 
Saints than the generality of Saints, nay, than moft of the 
Apoftles and Difciples of Chrift:—That One of them was 
married to Nicodemus; ANOTHER to S. Matthew; ANo- 
THER to Jofeph of Arimathea; and that from the marriage 
of ANOTHER-~.was born S. Linus, Succeffor to S. Peter :— 
and that Chrift puts on many fhapes, and aflumes various 
characters with thofe whom he raifes to the higheft contem- 

lation; and grants one or feveral directors from heaven to 
fuch fouls as afpire to perfeétion. 


‘¢ Farther he afferts in the fame Treatife, shat the B. Vir- 
gin Mary delivered to him the following Doétrine :—That 
the fouls of worldlings, or the fouls which aim no higher 
than to the obfervance of the commandments, are tempted 
only by devils; but thofe which afpire to «perfection, and 
which God is more earneftly defirous of advancing to the ftate 
of paflive contemplation, are tempted indeed in the beginning 
by the devil; yet, when once they have given good proof of 
their fidelity, they are made to know, that'there is in reality 
a new kind of profeffion in the church, confifting in the fub- 
lime contemplation of the divine myfteries, ahd in the'revela- 
tion of things hidden @ con/ffitutione mundi *: and then God 
and the B. Virgin Mary take fuch fouls into their {pecial 
care; throwing them into fuch gloomy depths ahd heavy 
temptatiotis, that they know not which ‘way to turn them- 


* From the foundation of the world. 
felves : 
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felves -—-T hat however, when fouls are once arrived to this 
ftate, the devils take their farewel of them for ‘ever; and yet - 
the fouls themfelves are-not therefore exempt from {till under- 
going attacks and ftruggles of the moft virulent kinds; nay 
they, they are even aflailed with apparitions of devils, and 
thofe of the moft unclean and malignant forts; who difturb 
them with falfhoods, fnares, and diftreffes in various fhapes ; 
nay, and with prophanities and obfcenities. But neverthe- 
lefs, their tempters are not real devils. On the contrary, 
they are holy fouls, ard fome of the moft eminent in glory; 
nay, fome of them are of the pureft angels, and are extreme- 
ly fond of thofe very fouls; and therefore they are fo far 
hae being afhamed of performing fuch offices to them, that 
they glory in fo doing ; fince their motive in thus. playing the 
part of tempters and devils is, to make a compleat conqueft 
of them, and to help them ‘to fill up the fooner the meafure of 
mortifications and {truggles which God himfelf has laid upon’ 
them as a Tax, in order to admit them afterwards to the 
communication of his divine fecrets.” 


‘¢ Befides thefe tenets he wrote alfo the following ones, as 
communicated to him by revelation, to wit : 


«© That the Divine Nature ‘is divided between the Three 
Pétfons of the Bleffed Trinity:—That the B. Virgin AZary, 
‘when in the womb of S. Anne, uttered thefe words :—Con/o- 
lave Mater mea amantiffima, quia invenifti gratiam apud Domi- 
num: ‘Ecce. conctpies et parties Filtam, et vocabitur nomen ejus 
Maria: et requiefcet ‘fuper eam Sprritus Domini et obum- 
brabit; et CONCIPIET IN EA, et EX EA, Filium Abtiffimi, 
qui faloum faciet Populum fuum*.” And in the fame work 
he affevers with ‘an ‘oath, that the fame Bleffled Lady had re- 
vealed this ‘to ‘him; and that withal ‘there was a feftival kept 
in the celeftial Paradife for eight ‘days together on account of 


this firft‘event, famely, the utterance of thefe miraculous 
words. | 





<¢ He alfo affevers, as matter of revelation which had been 
made to him, that God had told him not to make any fcruple 
of aggrandizing the Blefled Virgin u/que ad exce/fum et ultra + ; 

* Be comforted, deareft mother ; becaufe thou haft found favoar 
with the Lord : ‘behold thou fhall conceive, and bring forth a daugh- 
‘ter, and her nate fhall be called Mary: and the Spirit of the Lord 
fhall light upon her, and overfhadow her; and He sHatt Con- 


Cetve wirhin HER and or HER the Son of ‘the moft High, who 
‘fhall fave his people. 


t Even to excefs and beyond it. 
' ior 
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nor to be afraid of ufing and applying to her the very attri- 
butes, which were peculiar to his owndivine Being, namely, 
IMMENSE, INFINITE, ETERNAL, and ALMIGHTY: 


“¢ That the facred Body of Chrift was formed of a Drop 
of the blood of the B. Virgin’s heart :—That it grew by little 
and little by the help of his mother’s aliment, till it became 
perfectly organifed, and capable of receiving the foul; but 
that the divinity and perfonality of the Word had already been’ 
united to that drop of blood in the very inftant when it pafled 
from the heart to the immaculate womb of the Virgin :— 
That the Three Divine Perfons had had various confultations, 
debates, and opinions about the manner in which S. Anne 
fhould be treated :—That the holy city fhewn to the evange- 
iff and beloved difciple, when he faid, Vidi Civitatem fanéiam, 
‘ferufalem novam defcendentem de ccelo a Deo, paratam ficut fpon- 
fam, ornatam viro fuo *, ought to'be confidered as @ filthy and 
taath{ome dunghill in comparifon with the foul of S. Anne. 


«© That S. Anne had a fifter called S. Baptiftina, who told 
him (the Criminal) that the B. Virgin was ftill with her pa- 
rents, when the archangel Gabriel brought her word, hat 
fhe was to be mother of God ; and that the Virgin, humbling 
herfelf, applied in prayer to the eternal Father to intercede for 
her, that fhe might {till continue a poor and lowly flave; 
that neverthelefs, being finally convinced, that fhe muft be 
mother of God, fhe fell on the floor in a fwoon, which 
caufed the angel fome trouble; who lifting her up with great 
reverence, entreated her to accept of that dignity: a banquet, 
which the angels and archangels had prepared, being kept in 
the mean time in fufpence, till our Lady gave her confent :— 
‘That after the Incarnation of the divine Word, the holy. Vir- 
gin was efpoufed to S. Jofeph, S. Anne being then about fifty 
years old:—And that the B. Virgin was an adtual inhabi- 
tant of Jerufalem, when fhe lofed her divine Son, and found 
him in the temple after three days; for that he had abfented 
himfelf from her all that time to go and affift at the death of 
S. Anne.” 


_. To gain credit to thefe vifions, he afferted, on .his trial, 
that he had wrought feveral miracles, ‘* that he had delivered 
fome fick Perfons out of danger, on their afking his prayers ; 
and had in like manner fecured fucceffion to fome familjes in 





* TI faw the holy city, new Jerufalem coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hufband. .Revs- 
LATIONS, Ch. XXl. V. 2. _ 
Portugal ; 
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Portugal :'jn particular, one perfon, having promifed him 
fix hundred milreis for our Lady’ of the miffions, obtained of 
our faid Lady the defired heir ; but the heir being afterwards 
in danger of dying, on account of the dilatorinefs in fulfilling 
the promife, (no° more than two hundred milreis being hi- 
therto paid) the faid perfon applied to him again with frefl 
intreaties; and the heir was then effectually delivered from 
danger, and all complaints, by his prayers. 


<< At the intreaties of another perfon, and in confideration of 

another promife, he obtained, contrary to all expetation, an 

heir to a magiftrate already in years; the .confequence of 
which was, ‘that‘bad tongues gave out, that the boy was none 

of his own”') A elon 

. Notwithftanding thefe pious miracles, and all‘ the allega- 

tions he was able to make, either in defence of himfelf or his 
works, he was condemned by an Auto de Fé, and delivered 

up to the Lay Tribunal of Juftice, which paffed the follow- 

ing fentencé on! him :—*¢ “Plat hd fhould be led-with a cord 

about his neck, and proclamation made of his:crimes through: 
the public'ftreets of Lifbon, to the {quaré: of Rocio, that 
there‘he fhould fuffer corporal death, by being ftrangled with 

a rope, and ‘his body fhould be ‘burnt and reduced to afhes,, 
that there night be no memory of -him or his remains 3’? which 

fentence was executed accordingly. i L A, 


** If we recollect ‘aright, F. Malagtida was firft taken 
into euftody’on:account: of the confpiracy,: in 1759, /againtt 
the life of his moft faithful majefty ; but whether the exem- 
plary.punifhment of this jefuit really fprung from that fource, 
(which the. Court voittly, sieht “not care to’avow). or whe- 
ther his. ridiculous herefies were the fole caufe of: his unhappy 
end, we are not enabled, to fay.” This, however, is certain, 
that the, motives of governments are-not always feen in their 
conduc}. ) hee ale “ bh ate Ss piney; G 
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The Rudimesit of Englifh Grammbr:: adapted to theUfe 4 Schools 3 
with Obfervations on Style.” "By Jofeph Priel? 12mo. 


. Yop ’ dheifait) 1 
1s. 6d, Griffiths, 


HE ftudy'of our'own Tongue has hitherto” been moft 

| fhamefully negle&ted in our public fchools, ‘while the 
contruction ofithe dead Languages, with. all -their idioms, 
kas been affiduowfly taught: Inithis-refpeat we @ertainly pay 
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too great a regard to cuftom. This mode of education might 
be neceflary in thofe times, when the Language of our coun- 
try was little cultivated or ufed, and when the works of the 
learned among us were written in Latin ; but now that the: 
Englith Tongue is not only became the vehicle of f{cience, 


but is alfo the Language of the Orator, it is eestetm> ab-. 


ferd-that our youth fhould wafte that time in leasning to 
write or fpeak a dead Language, which they t more 
ufefully employ in ftudying theirown. They fhoulgybe able 
to i | and underftand the Claffics, but their comp@fitions 
fhould be Englith. | | 


The Rudiments of Englifh Grammar are exhibited with 
great accuracy and: clearnefs in this little treatife, by Mr, 
Prieftley. Upon the whole, we commend his brief. manner 
of explaining and laying down his Precepts; but we could 
with that he had been a little more diffufe in the Syntactical 
part. : | | 






His Obfervations on Style, annexed to his Grammar, are, 
in general, judicious and ingenious; but, he is certainly in 
the wrong to‘make it a doubt whether the-antient Poets in- 
tended the Srtuéture or ‘the Sound of .their Verfes at any 
time to be expreflive of the Senfe. It is smpoffible to read 
Vidas Art of Poetry, and.at the fame time! to-entertain the 
Jeaft foubt on that head. | 

Fot a fpecimen of our’ Author’s. abilities, as a Philologift, 
we fhail quote the following paflages from +his Obfervations 
on Style: » rarest 

ee From the correfpondence, between mens thoughts and 
language, explained in the former part of ‘thefe obfetvations, 


‘we may infer, that in Style, as in every other produ@ion, ~ 


there is room for an infinite diverfity, where the degrees of 
excellence may be the fame. For as every man ‘hath fome 
peg@iarity in his manner, whether of {peaking, or behaviour, 


which, as much as the peculiar form of his features, or fize _ 


of his limbs, diftinguifhes him from other men; and which, 


if he have-no affectation, is more becoming,him, and better .| 


fuits his whole:charater, than any other manner whatever : 
fo likewife hath every man a peculiar manner of ‘conceiving 
things, and expreffing his thoughts, which, were‘he fo for- 
ftunate as to hit upon fubjects adapted to his genius, would not 
want propriety or beauty. — | 


‘¢ Jt is not nature that requires a perfect fimularity of Style 
in all that write apon-she fame fubjeQ. The wrefes of many 
w . perfons, 
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fons, of the fame age, the fame nation, the fame climate, 
and even upon the fame occafion, may have equal propriety, 
and yet be confiderably different. In fome things a perfon 
may innocently confult his own perfon and tafte. 2019 


‘¢ This natural foundation for diverfity of Style, critics 
feem not fufficiently to have attended to, and have, hence, 
been too hafty in eftablifhing general laws of writing from, 
particular inftances of fuccefsful compofition ; and have de- 
fined and circumfcribed the paths to literary excellence, in 
fuch a manner, that no writer, who pays a fcrupulous regard 


to their rules, can ever arrive at it. 7 


«« It aught to have been confidered, that the infinite di- 
verfity of the fubjects of human enquiry and fpeculation, 
might fuggeft an infinite diverfity in the very kinds of com- 
pofition, and that the whi of lights in which the fame 
fubject may be viewed by different human intellects, might 
occafion as great differences in the manner of treating them. 


“¢ Hence hath arifen the modern method of evading the 
force of eftablifhed criticifm, upon compofitions of very com- 
mon denominations, by inventing new titlesto works. ‘Thus 
the writer of Memoirs or Travels, is not confined by the ftrict 
laws of Hiflory; at the fame time that he gives us all the 
inftruction, and perhaps (if only from the variety of his 
method) more entertainment, than we could receive from 
the moft regular hiftorical performance. And all the rules of 
Epic writing are difpenfed with, and all the ufes of fuch works 
preferved, in the loofer drefs of a Novel or Romance; from 
each of which, being executed with all imaginable diverfity 
of manner, (owing to the human genius being left to its 
native freedom, in a province as yet uninvaded, at leaft un- 
occupied, by the critics) the fpirit of antient commentators, 
might have eftablifhed quite different fets of rules for this 
{fpecies of compofition. 


‘¢ Language partakes much of the nature of art, and 
but little of the nature of /cience; both becaufe improve- 
ments in language have their ne plus ultra, and becaufe it is 
a thing not exempt from the influence of fafhion and caprice ; 
whereas true fcience is the fame in all places, and in all 
times, and admits of unbounded improvements. 


‘* Both languages and arts, in their infancy, are compofed 
of rough unpolifhed materials, that barely tia the purpofes 
tor which they were intended; in procefs of time, and in 
¢onfequence of more perfons being employed in improving 

| and 
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and ufing them, they acquire an elegance of conftruction, 
and beauty of finifhing, while they {till retain their ftrength 
and capacity for fervice:, but, at laft, ftrength and fer. 
vice are facrificed to ufelefs,and fuperfluous ornaments, 
following the univerfal changes of tafte, which ate, from the 
rough and unpolifhed, to the cultivated and ‘manly ; and 
from the cultivated and manly, to the effeminate:and vi. 
tiated. : 










«¢ The time when a language comes to its perfection may 
be nearly afcertained, from confidering the caufes that con- 
tribute to it. To refume our former comparifon; any. art 
may be judged to be arrived at its perfection, when it hath been 
-aconfiderable time practifed, and in reputation; for, in thofe 
circumftances, there could have been no want of. motives, 
either from intereft or honour, to excite the ingenious to 
every expedient for its improvement. , 





a 


“< Languages have hardly ever received any. real improve: | 
ment, after an entire century favourable to the polite arts; 
and, from caufes that have generally coincided, the period of 
literary renown in any nation, hath feldom been long after 
the time in which it made the greateft figure in arms and 
politics. Alfo the language of thofe times which produced 
the moft and the beft writers, hath always been deemed clafi- 
cal, and the ftandard of Style to thofe that have fucceeded 
them. . 


“<¢ We need make no doubt, therefore, but that the con- 
jeCtures and apprehenfions we find in the writings of Addi/om, 
Pope, Swift, and others, their cotemporaries, that the lan- 
guage of their time would, at length, become obfolete in this 
nation, are abfolutely groundlefs. And it may be taken for 
granted, that the fchemes of fome ftill more modern writers, 
to add fomething confiderable to the perfection of the Englih 
language, in order to contribute to the permanency of it, 
cannot, according to the courfe of nature, produce any 
effect. If the Englifh language hath not already attained to 
its maturity, we may fafely pronounce that it never will; 
and if it be not now in a condition to perpetuate itfelf, and 
ftand the attacks of time, no method that we can at this day 
take, will refcue it from oblivion. 





— 








«¢ More than a century is already elapfed fince Dryde 
bezan to be admired as a writer, and where is the probability 
of the prophecy of Mr. Pcpe ever coming to pafs ? 


And fuch as Chaucer is, foall Dryden be. 
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Life and Opinions of TRisTRAM SHANDY. “31 
<¢ Tt is writing that fixes and gives ftability to a language ; 
for hardly any of the caufes that contribute to the revolutions 
of vocal language do at all affect that which is written. And 
when a language is fo much read, written, and diffufed in 
books through the bulk of the nation that {peaks it as the 
Englifh, in its prefent ftate, it would be abfolutely miracu- 
lous were it to receive any confiderable alteration.” 





The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, Gentleman. Vols. V . 
VI. 12mo. 5s. Becket and De Hondt. 
\ 


HE Authors of the Monthly Review being determined 
never to lofe fight of truth and candour, are neither to 
be mifled by favour, nor irritated by reptoach ;. neither per- 
verted by prejudice, nor borne down with the current of 
popular opinion. ‘The books that come under their cogni- 
zance will be confidered with the fame impartiality, whether 
the Authors be their friends or foes, in plain cloaths or 
prunella, in power or in prifon. They would willingly, 
indeed, have their cenfure fall upon books only, without any 
regard to their Authors; but it is certain that a man may 
be immoral in his Writings as well as in his Actions, and in 
that refpect he will always be liable to the cenfure of thofe, 
who confider themfelves not only as judges in the Republic 
of Letters, but as members .of fociety, and the fervants of 
their country. 


' Upon thefe confiderations, in reviewing the works of the 
learned, we are not only to obferve their literary excellencies 
or defects, not merely to point out their-faults or beauties, 
but to confider their moral. tendency; and this more parti- 
cularly, as it is of greater confequence to fociety that the 


heart be mended, than that the mind be entertained. 


Decency is the hand-maid of Virtue, and the votaries of 
the miftrefs never infult the fervant. Purity of heart always 
produces purity of manners ; and not only the Chriftian fyftem 
has enjoined the latter, as being the vifible effect of the for 
mer, but it has been pleaded for bythe wife of every age, 
and of every feét. 


Fiad we not then a right to complain, -if a perfon, by pro- 
feflion obliged to difcountenance indeceney, and exprefly 
commanded by thofe pure and divine doctrines he teaches, to 
aveid it; ought we not to have cenfured fuch a one, if he 
imtro- 
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introduced gbfcenity as wit, and encouraged the depravity of 
young and unfledged vice, by libidinous ideas and indecent 
ns? | 


In reviewing the Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy,. 
we have hitherto had occafion to lament, that, while the Au- 
thor was exerting his talents to maintain the humour and 
confiftency of his characters, he himfelf was fo much out of 
character ; and we could wifh fincerely that we had now no 
farther reafon for complaints of that kind. 


The fifth and fixth volumes of this work, indeed, are not 
fo much interlarded with obfcenity as the former; yet they 
are not without their ftars and dafhes, their hints and whifk- 
ers: but, in point of true humour, they are much fuperior 
to the third and fourth, if not to the and fecond. Some 
of the characters too are placed in a new light, and the reft 
are humoronfly fupported. Uncle Toby is a confiderable 
gainer by this continuation of his Nephew’s Life and Opi- 
nions. In the ftory of Le Fever the old Captain appears in a 
moft amiable light; and as this little epifode does greater 
honour to the abilities and difpofition of the Author, than 
any other part of his work, we fhall quote it at large, as 
well for his fake, as for the entertainment of fuch of our 
Readers as may not have feen the original. 


** It was fome time in the fummer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, —which was about feven 
years before my father came into the country,—and about as 
marae after the time, that my uncle Toby and Trim had pri- 

vately decamped from my father’s houfe in town, in order to | 
lay fome of the fineft fieges to fome of the fineft fortified cities 
in Europe—when my uncle Toby was one evening getting his 
fupper, with Trim fitting behind him at a {mall fideboard,—I 
fay, fitting—for in confideration of the corporal’s lame knee 
(which fometimes gave him exquifite pain)—when my uncle 
Zoby dined or fupped alone, he would never fuffer the cor- 
poral to ftand ; and the poor fellow’s veneration for his mafter 
was fuch, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle Toby could 
have taken Dendermond itfelf, with lefs trouble than he was 
“able to gain this point over him ; for many a time when my 
uncle Tiby fuppefed the corporal’s leg was at reft, he would 
Jook back, and deteé& him ftanding behind him with the moft 
dutiful refpe&. This bred more little fquabbles betwixt 
them, than all other caufes for five and twenty years toge- 
there--———-But this is neither here nor there--——»why do I 
* mention 
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mention it ?——-Afk my pen, 


it governs me, — I govern 


_& He was one evening fitting thus at his fupper, when 
the landlord of a little, inn in the village came into the par- 
lour with an empty, phial in his hand, to beg a glafs or two 
of fack; ’tis for a poor gentleman,—I think, of the army, 
faid the landlord, who has been taken ill at my houfe four 
days ago, and has never held up his head fince, or had a 
defire to tafte any thing, till juft now, that he has a fancy 
for a glafs of fack and a thin toaft,—ZJ think, fays he, taking 
his hand from his forehead, it would comfort me. 


* If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy fuch a 
a thing,—added the landlord, I would almoft fteal it for 
the poor gentleman, he is fo ill——-I_ hope in God he will 
{till mend, continued he,———-we are all of us concerned for 
him. , 

‘¢ ‘Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; .and thou fhalt drink the poor gentle- 
man’s health in a glafs of fack thyfelf,—and take'a couple of 
bottles with my fervice, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to adozen more if they will do him good. 


«© Though I am perfuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord fhut the door, he is'a very compaffionate felloaw— 
Trim,—yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of his 
gueft too; there muft be fomething more than common in 
him, that in fo fhort a time fhould win fo much upon the 
affections of his hoft;——And of his whole family, added 
the corporal, for they are all concerned for him. —Step 
after him, faid my uncle Toby,—do Trim,—— and afk if he 
knows his name? 


ce I have quite forgot, truly, faid the landlord, 























‘coming back into the parlour with the corporal,—but I can 





afk his fon again. Has he a fon with him then? faid 
iny uncle Zoby.—A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven 
or twelve years of age; — but the poor creature has tafted 
almoft as little as his father ; hedoes nothing but mourn and 
lament for him night and day :—he has not ftirred from the 
bed-fide thefe two days. 


“© My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thruft 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the ac- 
count ; and Zrim, without being ordered, took away without 
faying one word, and in a few minutes after brought him ~. 
his pipe and tobacco. 


Rey. Jan. 1762, D so. Stay 
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6¢ =— Stay in the room a little, faid my uncle Toby.— 


“ Trim! faid my uncle Toby, after he lighted his pipe, 
and f{moaked about a dozen whiffs.- Trim came in front 
ef his mafter and made his bow ; ;—my uncle Toby fmoaked on, 
and faid no more. Corporal! faid my uncle Toby—— 
the corporal made his bow. My uncle Toby proceeded 
no farther, but finifhed his pipe. 











“ Trim! faid my uncle Toby, I have a project in my head, 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myfelf up warm in my ro- . 
quelaure, and paying a vifit to this poor gentleman. Your 
honour’s roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not once been 
had on fince the night before your honour received your 
wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches before the 
gate of St. Nicholas; — and befides, it is fo cold and rainy a 
night, that what with tlie roquelaure, and what with the 
weather, “twill be enough to give your honour your death, 
and bring on your honour’s torment in your groin. I fear 
fo, replied my uncle Joby; but I am not at reft in my mind, 
Trim, fince the account the landlord has given me. i 
wifh I had not known fo much of this affair, —— added my 
uncle Zoby,——or that I had known more of it. How 
fhail we manage it? Leave it, an’t pleafe your honour, to 
me, quoth the corporal ;—I’ll take my hat and ftick, and go 
to the houfe and reconnoitre, and aét accordingly; and I 
will bring your honour a full account in an hour.——Thou 
fhalt go, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, and here’s a fhilling for 
thee to drink with his fervant. I fhall get it all out of 
him, faid the corporal, fhutting the door. 














«© My uncle Toby filled his fecond pipe; and had it not 
been, that he now and then wardered from his point, with 

confidering whether it-was not full as well to have the curtain 
of the tennaile a ftraight line, as acrooked one, he might 
be faid to have thought of nothing elfe but poor Le Fever 
and his boy the whole time he fmoaked it. 





<< Tt was not till my uncle Tody-had knocked the afhes out 
of his third pipe, that corporal Z7im returned from the inn, 
and gave him the following account. 


* I defpaired at firft, faid the corporal, of .being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence cohverning 
the poor ‘fick lieutenant. Is he in the army then ? -faic 
my uncle Toby. He is, ‘faid the corporal. And in 
what regiment? faid my uncle Toby. [’'}l tell your ho- 
nour, replied the corpotal, every thing ftraight forwards, as 
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I learnt it. Then, Trim, ’)I fill another pipe, faid my 
uncle Jody, and not interrupt thee till thou haft done; {fo 
fit down at thy eafe, Zrim, in the window feat, and begin thy 
ftory again. The corporal miade his old bow, which ge- 
nerally {poke as plain as a bow could {peak it —-—-Your honour 
is good. And having done that, he fat down as he was 
ordered,—and begun the ftory to my uncle Jody over again 
in pretty near the fame words. 





“¢ | defpaired at firft, faid the corporal, of being able. to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour, about the licu- 
tenant and his fon ; for when I. afked where his fervant was, 
from whom I made myfelf fure of knowing every thing which 
was proper to be afked,——That’s a right diftin@tion, Trim, 
faid my uncle Toby I. was anfwered, an’ pleafe your 
honour, that he -had no fervant with him ;—that he had come 
to the inn with hired horfes, which, upon finding himfelf un- 
able to proceed, (to join, I fuppofe, the regiment) he had 
difmiffed the morning after he came.——If I get better, my 
dear, faid he, as he gave his purfe to his fon to pay the man, 
—we can hire horfes from hence. -But alas! the poor 
gentleman will never get from hence, faid the landlady to 
me, for I heard the death-watch ‘all night long ; —— and 
when he dies, the youth, his fon, will certainly die with 
him ; for he is broken-hearted already. 











“¢ T was hearing this account, continued the corporal, when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toaft the 
landlord {poke of ; but I will do it for my father mytelf, 
faid the youth. Pray let me fave you the trouble, young 
gentleman, faid I, taking up a fork for the purpofe, and 
offering him my chair to fit down upon by the fire, whilft I 
did it. I believe, Sir, faid he, very modeftly, I can 
pleafe him beft myfelf. —I am fure, faid I, his honour 
will not like the toaft the worfe for being toafted by an old 
foldier. The youth took hold of my hand, and inftantly 
burft into tears. Poor youth! faid my uncle Zoby,—he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the name of a 
foldier, Trim, founded in his ears like the name of a friend ; 
——I wifh I had him here. 


ae 























I never in the longeft march, faid the corporal, 


had fo great a mind to my dinner, as 1 had to cry with him for 
company : —— what could be the matter with me, an’ pleafe 
your honour? Nothing in the world, Trim, faid my uncle 


Toby, blowing his nofe, — but that thou art a good-natured 
tellow. 
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‘¢ When I gave him the toaft, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy’s fer- 
vant, and that your honour (though a ftranger) was ex- 
tremely concerned for his father ;—and that if there was any 
thing in your houfe or cellar ——- (And thou might’ft have 
added my purfe too, faid my uncle Toby) he was heartily 
welcome to it; —— he made a very low bow, (which was 
meant to your honour) but no anfwer,—for his heart was 
full—fo he went up ftairs with the toaft. —— I warrant you, 
my dear, faid I, as I opened the kitchen door, your father 
will be well again. Mr. Yorick’s curate was fmoaking a 
pipe by the kitchen fire,—but faid not a word good or bad to 
comfort the youth.——1I thought it wrong, added the cor- 
poral. I think fo too, faid my uncle Toby. 


‘¢ When the lieutenant had taken his glafs of fack and 
toaft, he felt himfelf a little revived, and fent down into the 
kitchen, to Jet me know, that in about ten minutes he fhould 
be glad ifI would ftep up ftairs.—I believe, faid the landlord, 
he is going to fay his prayers,—for there was a book laid upon 
the chair by his bed fide, and as I fhut the door, I faw his fon 
take up acufhion. 














“© T thought, faid the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. rim, never faid your prayers at all.—I heard the 
poor gentleman fay his prayers laft night, faid the landlady, 
very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not have 
believed it.—~—Are you fure of it? replied the curate. A 
foldier, an’ pleafe your reverence, faid I, prays as often (of 
his own accord) as a parfon;—and when he is fighting for 
his king, and for his own life, and for his honour too, he has 
the moft reafon to pray to God, of any one in the whole 
world——’T was well faid of thee, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 
— But wher a foldier, fatd], an’ pleafe your reverence, has 
been ftanding for twelve hours together in the trenches, up 
to his knees in cold water,—or engaged, faid I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches ; —harraffed, perhaps, 
in his rear to-day ;——harraffing others to-morrow ;—detached 
here ;—countermanded there ;—refting this night out upon 
his arms ;—beat up in his fhirt the next ;—benumbed in his 
joints ;—perhaps without ftraw in his tent to kneel on ;—muft 
fay his prayers how and when he. can.—lI believe, faid I, for 
I was. piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputation of the 
army, I believe, an’ pleafe your reverence, faid I, that 
when a foldier gets time to pray,——he prays as heartily as a 
parfon,—though not with all his fufs and hypocrify—Thou 

| fhould’ft 
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fhould’ft not have faid that, Trim, faid my uncle Toby,—for 
God only knows who is a hypocrite, and who is not :—at 
the great and general review of us all, corporal, at the day 
of judgment, (and not till then)—it will be feen who has 
done their duties in this world,—and who has not; and we 
fhall be advanced, Trim, accordingly. I hope we fhal!, 
faid Trim. ——lIt is in the Scripture, faid my uncle Toby, and 
I will thew it thee to-morrow :-—~in the mean time we may 
depend upon it, Zrim, for our comfort, faid my uncle Toby, 
that God Almighty is fo good and juft a governor of the 
world, that if we have but done our duties in it,—it will 
never be enquired into whether we have done them in a red 
coat or a black one.—I hope not, faid the corporal——But 
go on, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with thy ftory. 


‘© When I went up, continued the corporal, into the lieu- 
tenant’s room, which I did not do til] the expiration of the 
ten minutes,—he was lying in his bed with his head raifed 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean 
white pillow, and a clean white cambrick handkerchief befide 
it. The youth was juft ftooping down to take up the 
cufhion, upon which I fuppofed he had been kneeling,—the 
book was laid upon the bed,——and as he rofe, in taking up 
the cufhion with one hand, he reached out his other to take 
it away at the fame time.—Let it remain there, my dear, faid 
the.lieutenant. 


«< He did not offer to fpeak to me, till I had walked up 
clofe to his bed fide. ——lf you are Captain Shandy’s fervant, 
faid he, you muft prefent my thanks to: your mafter, with 
my little boy’s thanks along with them, for. his courtefy to 
me ;—if he was of Levens’s,—faid the heutenant,—I told 
him your honour was. Then, faid he, I ferved three 
campaigns with him in Flanders, and remember him,—but 
*tis moft likely, as I had not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. You will tell 
him, however, that the perfon his good nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fever, a lieutenant in Angus’s 
but he knows me not, faid he, a fecond time, mu- 
fing ; poflibly he may my ftory—added he—pray tell the 
captain, I was the enfign at Breda, whofe wife was moit un- 
fortunately killed with a mufket-fhot, as fhe lay in my arms 
in my tent. I remember the ftory, an’t pleafe yout 
honour, faid I, very well. Do you fo? faid he, wiping 
his eyes with his handkerchief, —then well may I.—In faying 
this, he drew a little ring out of his bofom, which feemed 
D 3 tied 
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tied with a black ribband about his neck, and kifs’d it 
twice.———-Here, Bi/ly, faid he, ——-—the boy. flew acrofs the 
room to the bed fide,—and falling down upon his knee, took 
the ring in his hand, and kifled it too,—then kifled his fa- 
ther, and fat down upon the bed and wept. 


“* T with, faid my uncle Toy, with a deep figh,—I wih, 


Trim, 1 was afleep. 


‘¢ Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ;—4fhall I pour your honour out a glafs of fack to your 
pipe? Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 


‘© T remember, faid my uncle Toby, fighing again, the 
ftory of the enfign and his wife, with a circumftance his 
modefty omitted ;—and particularly well that he, as well as 
fhe, upon fome account or other, (1 forget what) was uni- 
verfally pitied by the whole regiment ; — but finifh the ftory 
thou art upon.—_——— T's finifhed already, faid the corporal, 
—for I could ftay no longer,—fo wifhed his honour a good 
night: young Le Fever vole from off the bed, and faw me to 
the bottom of the ftairs ; ; and as we went down together, told 
me, they had come from Jreland, and were on their route to 
jin the regiment in Flanders. ———— But alas! faid the 
corpora',—the lieutenant’s laft day’s march is over. Then 
what is to become of his poor boy? cried my uncle Toby. 


<< It was to my uncle Toby’s eternal honour, though 
I tell it only for the fake of thofe, who, when coop’d in 
betwixt a natural and a pofitive law, know not for their fouls, 
which way in the world to turn themfelves————T hat note 
withftanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that 
time in carrying on the fiege of Dendermond, parallel with the 
allies, who preffed theirs en fo vigoroully, that they fcarce 
allowed him time to get his dinner—that neverthelefs he gave 
up Dendermend, thou; oh he had already made a lodgment upon 
the counterfcarp, —and bent his whole thoughts towards the 
private diftrefles at the inn; and, except that he ordered the 
garden gate to be bolted up, by which he might be faid to 
have turned the fiege of Dendermoand into a blockade,—he left 
Dendermznda to it (elf, to be relicved or not by the French 
King, as the Prd King thought good; and only confi- 
dered how he himtelf fhould relieve the poor lieutenant and 
his fon, 
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That kind Betnc, who is a friend to the friend- 
leh, fhall recompenfe thee for this. 


“ Thou 
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« Thou haft left this matter fhort, faid my uncle Tody 
to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed, — and I will 
tell thee in what, Tris. In the firft place, when thou 
madeft an offer of my fervice to Le Fever, — as ficknefs and 
travelling are both expenfive, and thou knoweft he was but a 
poor lieutenant, with a fon to fubfift as well as himfelf, out 
of his pay,—that thou didft not make an offer to him of my 
purfe ; becaufe, had he ftood in need, thou knoweft, Trim, 
he had been as welcome to it as myfelf. Your honour 
knows, faid the corporal, I had no orders. ————T rue, quoth 
my uncle Toby,—thou didft very right, Trim, as a foldier,— 
but certainly very wrong as a man. : 








“< In the fecond place, for which, indeed, thou haft the 
fame excufe, continued my uncle Toby, when thou 
offeredf{t him whatever was in my houfe, thou fhouldft have 
offered him my houfe too: A fick brother officer fhould 
have the beft quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us,—we 
could tend and look to him. Thou art an excellent 
nurfe thyfelf, Trim,—and what with thy care of him, and 
the old woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine together, we might 
recruit him again at once, and fet him upon his legs. 














“ In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle 
Toby, fmiling,—he might march. He will never march, 
an’ pleafe your honour, in this world, faid the corporal.— 
He will march, faid my uncle Toby, rifing up ftom the fide of 
the bed, with one fhoe off. An’ pleafe your honour, faid 
the corporal, he will never march, but to his grave. —— He 
fhall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a fhoe on, though without advancing an inch, he 
fhall march to his regiment, He cannot ftand it, faid 
the corporal. He fhall be fupported, faid my uncle 
Toby. He’ll drop ajlaft, faid the corporal, and what will 
become of his. boy ?————He hall not drop, faid "y uncle 
Toby, firmly. A-well-o’day,—do what we can for him, 
faid Trim, maintaining his point, the poor foul will die. 

. He fhall not die, by G—! cried my uncle Foiy, 
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The ACCUSING SPIRIT which flew up to hea- 
ven’s chancery with the oath, blufhed as he gave it in ;——~ 
and the RECORDING ANGEL as he wrote it down, dropped a 
tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 








- My uncle Toby went to his bureau,——put his 
purfe into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the cor- 
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poral to go early in the morning for a phyfician, he went to 
bed, and fell afleep. 


«© The fun looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but Le Fever’s and his afflicted fon’s ; the hand 
of death prefs’d heavy upon his eye-lids, and hardly could 
the wheel at the ciftern turn round its circle, when my 
uncle Toby, who had rofe up an hour before his wonted time, 
entered the lieutenant’s room, and without preface or apo- 
logy, fat himfelf down upon the chair by the bed fide, and 
independantly of all modes and cuftoms, opened the curtain 
in the manner an old friend and brother officer would have 
done it, and afked him how he did, how he had refted 
in the night,———what was his complaint, where was his 
pain,——and what he could do to help him ? and with- 
out giving him time to anfwer any one of the enquiries, 
went on and told him of the little plan which he had been 
concerting with the corporal the night before for him. 


“ You fhall go home directly, Le Fever, 
faid my uncle Toby, to my houfe, and we'll fend for a 
doétor to fee what’s the matter, and we'll have an apo- 
































thecary,—and the corporal fhall be your nurfe, and I'll 
be your fervant, Le Fever. 
«© There was a franknefs in my uncle Toby, not the 





effect of familiarity,——but the cau/e of it, which let you 
at once into his foul, and fhewed you the goodnefs of his 
nature; to this, there was fomething in his looks, and voice, 
and manner, fuperadded, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate to come and take fhelter under him ; fo that be- 
fore my uncle Toby had half finifhed the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the fon infenfibly prefled up clofe 
to his knees, and had taken hold of the bo of his coat, 
and was pulling it towards him. The blood and fpirits 
of Le Fever, which were waxing cold and flow within him, 
and were retreating to their laft citadel, the heart, ———rallied 
back, the film forfook his eyes for a moment, —— he 
looked up wifhfully in my uncle Tody’s face, ———then caft a 


Jook upon .his boy,——and that /gament, fine as it was, 
was never broken. 


“s,. Nature inftantly. ebb’d again,—the film returned to 



































its place,——-the. pulfe flutter’>d—-—-ftopp’d went on 
throbb’d ftopp’d again moved ftopp’d——— 
' fhall I-go on ?- No.” 





Such is the affecting {tory of Le Fever ; who was attended 
by his fon and uncle Toby, as chief mourners to the grave. 


Since 





























Fingal. An ancient Epic Poem. 4t 


Since Mr. Sterne publifhed his Sermons, we have been of. 
opinion, that his excellence lay not fo much in the humo- 
rous as in the pathetic; andin this opinion we have been con- 
firmed by the above ftory of Le Fever. We appeal to the 
Heart of every reader whether our judgment is not right ? 


‘La, 





Fingal. An ancient Epic Poem, in fix Books. Together with 
feveral other Poems, compofed by Offian, the Son of Fingal. 
Tranflated from the Galic Language by ‘fames Macpherfon. 

- 4to. 10s. 6d. in boards. Becket and De Honet. 


TRANGE as it may feem, that an epic poem, com- 
pofed in our own country, above fourteen hundred years 
ago, and handed down by tradition from the ancient bards, 
fhould not have made an earlier appearance in the Englifh 
language, it had been yet ftranger, if the prefent publication 
of fo uncommon a produétion had failed to engage the atten- 
tion of the literary world. Its extraordinary merit, indeed, 
has not a little contributed to increafe that admiration, which 
muft be naturally excited by fo great acuriofity. The fenfi- 
ble pleafure we ourfelves received in the perufal, makes us 
readily fubfcribe to the univerfally-allowed merits of this 
poem; for which we think the public much obliged to the 
ingenious Editor, whofe tranflation is very. juftly deemed a 
valuable acquifition to Englifh poetry. We fhould be want- 
ing, however, in a due regard both to our’ own charaéter 
and the juftice we owe to our readers, did we implicitly join 
in that exceffive admiration, which, indifcriminately enter- 
tained, even for the beft performances, is diametrically oppo- 
fite to the candour of true criticifm, and deftru@tive of the 
very elements of literary compofition. The noble flights, 
and native excurfions, of true genius are, indeed, frequently 
too excentric to be exactly meafured by critical rules ; nor is 
it to be wifhed they fhould be too ftriGtly fubjected to fuch 
reftraint : it is expedient, neverthelefs, that the mechanifin 
and execution of every confiderable performance fhould be 
compared with that ftandard, and examined by thofe laws, 
which have, for many ages, been allowed to conftitute the 
perfection of that peculiar fpecies of writing, under the deno- 
mination of which fuch performance is prefented to the 
world. Criticifm degenerates, otherwife, into a fervile echo 
“of the Icading voices of the times, and gives encouragement 
for every rifing genius to indulge the luxuriance of his ima- 
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gination, at the hazard of being hurried, by the impetuofity 
of unbridled fancy, into bombaft, extravagance, and abfur- 
dity, At the fame time, the tafte and judgment of the 
readér, mifled by fuch general and undiftinguifhing applaufe, 
become gradually vitiated, and the very end and defign of all 
critical inftitution thereby totally fubverted. 


Were we to judge from the many unfuccefsful attempts. 
that have been made by poets, in different ages, to reach the 
dignity and perfection of the Epopaia, we fhould be apt to 
conclude it the moft difficult, as well as the moft perfec, 
fpecies of poetry. But though we fhould agree with the Sta- 
gyrite, that an epic poem is inferior in excellence to a per- 
tect tragedy, yet certain it is, the former requires fuch fupe- 
rior faculties of the human mind, as have been feldom found 
to correfpond with the ftudies and inclinations of thofe who 
have undertaken fo arduous a tafk. 


The Iliad of Homer, the father of heroic poefy, as it is the 
moft ancient, fo it is univerfally allowed to be the moft per- 
fect epic poem extant. It was, indeed, from an examination 
into the conftruction and execution of Homer’s poems, and 
not from the efforts of intuitive genius, that Ariftotle de- 
duced thofe laws, which he has !aid down as effential to the 
Epopeia. Inadmitting the juftice of thofe laws, therefore, 
we do not implicitly fubfcribe to any abftract reafonings, 
founded on arbitrary aflumptions, @ priori, or to the mere 
ipfe dixit of the Stagyrite ; but to the propriety of thofe pre- 
cepts, which he rationally deduced, a pofferiori, from the 
approved practice of the Grecian bard, and in compofing 
which 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the fame. 


Some critics, from a fuperficial knowlege of thefe rules, 
have talked of them as if they related only to the form, and 
tot the fpirit, of poetry. This, however, is far from 
being the cafe ; and though we are not, as above hinted, fo 
prejudiced in favour of the models of antiquity, as to pretend 
a poetical genius fhould fervilely conform to them in the mere 
forms of compofition, yet experience is ftrong on our fide, 
to prove, that fuch as deviate from thofe eflential parts, which 
compofe the fublime and perfeé& works of the ancients, will 
ever fall fhort of their perfection. If Ariofto has been cen- 
fured by fome, for neglecting the eftablifhed rules of Arifto- 
tle, and juftified by others, as having a right to invent a new 
fpecies of compofition, the critics on both fides the queftion 


may, neverthelefs, have been right in their different onan 
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if the former fuppofe his work a compleat epic poem, and 
the latter take the contrary for granted. A poet has an un- 
doubted right to indulge his genius in any known fpecies of 
writing; or, if he think proper, to invent a new one: but, 
by the fame rule that he is allowed the privilege of inventing 
a new fpecies, he ought not to endeavour to corrupt and de- 
ftroy the old. ‘The world, in general, has been long agreed, 
as to the eflentials of a genuine epic poem; and a work that 
is not diftinguifhed by them, whatever poetical beauties it 
may otherwife poffefs, can lay no claim to the confummate 
merit of the Epopaia. To cenfure, or juftify Ariofto on 
this head is therefore, in our opinion, as abfurd, as to rank 
him in the number of genuine epic poets; as we fhould, for 
our own part, almoft as foon rank Spenfer’s Fairy Queen 
among the epic poems, as the celebrated allegorical perform- 
ance of Ariofto. 


Our readers muft not hence, however, imagine us fo hy- 
percritical as to expect, that Offian fhould have compofed 
with as much poetical propriety as Homer or Virgil. On 
the contrary, we are fenfible of the moral] impofibility of its 
being fo. There are fo many requifites to the perfection, 
and even to the conftitution of an epic poem, that the greateft 
powers of genius are not alone equal to the tafk. A happy 
collifion of the times and circumftances in which the poet 
lived, has had a great fhare in contributing to the perfection 
of fuch compofitions. In the very early infancy of languages 
and ftates, when the manners of men were fimple, and their 
intercourfe confined, they muft evidently want the means of 
acquiring an extenfive knowlege of mankind, and thereby of 
a very intimate acquaintance with the various faculties and 
operations of the human mind. Hence the poet muft be ne- 
ceflarily, in a great degree, deficient in the powers of diverfi- 
fying his perfonages, diftinguifhing them by mental charaéterif- 
tics, and making them exprefs themfelves with a propriety of 
{peech and fentiment, juftly adapted to their characters on 
every occafion. Had Offian therefore poffefled even a fuperior 
genius to Homer, we conceive he could not, in the age where- 
in he is faid to have lived, have produced an epic poem of 
equal merit with that of the Iliad. On the other hand, that 
exceffive refinement of manners, that extenfive knowlege arid 
accuracy of reafoning, which prevail in avery polite age, are 
equal obftacles to the fuccefs of the epic poet. In the former 
times, the imagination of the poet will be more luxuriant, 
his fentiments more animated and ftriking, and his ftyle bold 
and 
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and metaphorical, even to abfurdity. His ideas being few, 
and their combination lefs diffufe and complex, external ‘ob- 
jects will have all their effect on his fenfes, and make a vigo- 
rous and lafting impreffion on his unburthened memory, 
Hence, in a variegated foil and climate, he may produce an 
infinite variety of beautiful defcriptions. In reading his pro- 
ductions, we fhall admire the loofe, though nervous outlines 
of his figures, the fublimity of his expreffions, and the darin 

boldnefs of his fimilies. We fhall be captivated with the fe- 
ductive glare of his ftyle, while the caft of obfcurity that en- 
velopes the whole, will excite in us a kind of veneration, 
which precife ideas, correct imagery, and perfect fimilitude of 
allufion could never infpire. He will be found alfo to excel 


chiefly in ftill life. In defcribing the paffions, and their ef- 


fects, he will naturally exprefs them as they appear in fuch 
an age of barbarous fimplicity, undiverfified by thofe various 
accidents, and numerous arts of diffimulation, which form or 
modify the factitious characters of more polifhed times. In 
thefe again, the perfection of epic poetry is counteracted by 
contrary means. As knowlege increafes, precifion and pro- 
priety, thofe enemies to the fublime, are a conftant check on 
the powers of genius, and coo] the warmth of imagination. 
When manners become greatly refined, the play of the paf- 
fions a!fo is concealed under the curtain of civility, the heart 
is difguifed, and a certain famenefs of converfation and ac- 
tion infenfibly creeps in, to the utter deftru€tion of fenti- 
ment and character. The age of Offian was not that of cri- 
tical propriety, nor is the prefent that of poetical rhapfody. 


Homer lived in an age characterifed by a happy mixture of. 


both, and the Iliad was the perfect work of a great genius, 
fortunately circumftanced for its produétion. Virgil, it is 
true, wrote in politer times; but with all his original merit, 
he was ftill an imitator; and had not Homer gone before 
him, the Auguftan age had, in all probability, never pro- 
duced an heroic poem worth tran{mitting to pofterity. 


For thefe reafons, it is with reluctance we fhould enter 
into a ftri€&t examination of the work before us, as an epic 
poem; in which light, however, we conceive ourfelves, in 
fome meafure, obliged to confider it, as many of its ad- 
mirers have allowed it confummate merit as fuch, and have 
rifked its reputation, perhaps a little unadvifedly, on a com- 
. parifon with the more perfect works of the kind among the 
ancients. Ariftotle diftinguifhes the eflential parts, which 
enter into the compofition of an epic poem, by the appella- 
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tions of pibos, 1n, diavora, and Atis.—Mobos, or the fable, 
includes the compofition and contexture of the whole work. 
This ought to depend on one general fubjeét, and’ be uni- 
form and confiftent throughout ; fubject, however, to the 
admiffion of epifodes, formed on circumftances naturally 
arifing from, and depending on, the main bufinefs of the 
poem. The conftruction of the fable is, according to the 
Stagyrite, the moft arduous tafk of an heroic poet. Méyirov 
de ot Esty 1 TWY WeaypLaTwy fusacis. _And though he has 
not afligned his particular reafons for this opinion, it is con- 
firmed, by the experience of all ages, that power of imagi- 
nation, which can happily combine the circumftances of any 
great tranfaction into one confiftent plan, creating at the 
fame time, and blending therewith, fuch incidents, and de- 
lineating fuch characters, as may make the whole great, in- 
terefting, and various;—this power being, undoubtedly, 
that faculty of the foul, which is moft rarely to be found in 
the human mind. And thus, in order to produce that happy 
contexture of fable, which perfectly correfponds with the 
characteriftics of the Epopaia, the poet is freed from the 
fervile method of relating things as they really happened ; 
otherwife he would be precluded from the means of compo- 
fition: for which reafon, he has a right to create all fuch 
probable incidents as are neceflary to the perfection of his 
plan. In proportion therefore as an epic poem is defective 
in its fable, its merit declines; and, without affording in- 
{tances of invention, however happy the poet may prove in his 
verfification, or in embellifhing his ftyle with the flowers of rhe- 
toric, his performance muft ftill continue to be deemed an hif- 
tory in verfe. For, as the Stagyrite obferves, fhould any 
cne verfify the works of Herodotus, they would, neverthe- 
lefs, compofe an hiftory in that ftate, as well as they do in 
profe ; a Poet being diftinguithed from an Hifforian, in that 
the former feleéts thofe incidents and circumftances which 
ought to compofe the Epopaia, and the latter relates things 
as they really exifted. Ein yde av ra “Heoddre sis werpa t4- 
Seva, % sd Hrlov dy sin isopim Tis META wETpB, H cuvEV BET ewy 
ONa TaTw DraPeos, Tw Tov mey TH Yevopmeva Aiyew, Tov de ola 
av YVEVOITO, 


The condu& of an epic poem, therefore, fhould be fuch 
as may exhibit the various operations of the human mind, by 
a diverfity of objeéts and circumftances, fo as to affeé& the 
readers with the fenfations of pain and pleafure, according to 
the nature of the fubject and defign of the poet; and this is 
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to be effected by the introduGtion of a number of capital per- 
fonages, each diftinally marked by different characteriftics, 
and who, by the artful management of the writer, are made 
to exemplify, by aétion and expreffion, the good and ill ef- 
feéts of virtue or vice, agreeable to their refpective fituations 
and characters. For this reafon, none of thofe perfonages 
fhould appear, on any occafion, to deviate from thofe ruling 
principles that conftitute their feveral characters; every ac- 
tion fhould be confentaneous to the general defign, and,afford 
in itfelf a rational motive for its being introduced ; the whole 
fable being, at the fame time, fo conftructed, that no part 


of it could be left out, without manifeft injury to the re- , 


mainder. 


Subject to thefe reftrictions, the narrative, or ftory, of an 
epic poem may proceed, without any variety of ftriking inci- 
dents or revolution of events, directly to that conclufion of 
= or ill fortune intended by the poet. But, notwith- 

anding this fimplicity of fable is not contrary to the rules of 
the Epopaia, the merit of an epic poem is rendered incompa- 
rably greater, when it includes thofe parts of the fable, which 
are denominated by Ariftotle wepimérese and avaywwesois; by 
the former being meant thofe incidents which, though un- 
forefeen, arife naturally from the circumftances of the ftory, 
retard the progrefs of affairs, and create thofe unexpected 
perplexities and revolutions, which fill the foul with pleafing 
fufpenfe or furprize, and ftrongly imprefs the fenfations of 
pleafure and pain, averfion or pity, on the mind of the reader. 
By the addition of this part of the fable, the poet has a 
‘more extenfive field, on which to difplay his knowlege of the 
human heart and mind, and captivate the paffions of his 
readers. By the avayvdeiris is meant that fudden change 
produced in the foul, as from enmity to friendfhip, from 
‘pity to revenge, &c. occafioned by the recollection of the per- 
fon with whom another is engaged, either by remembering 
‘his features, feeing fome known mark in veftment or armour, 
or otherwife ; which, reviving the ideas of a former acquaint- 
ance, renews his friendfhip, or’ inflames his refentment. 
“The avayvderois is moft fuccefsfully introduced, and its end 
moft happily effected, when it is immediately followed by 
the wegiretssa. ‘he happy effects of thefe parts of compo- 
fition are every day feen in tragedy; and it is necdlefs to ex- 
plain how effential they are to the perfection of the Epopeta, 
how much the fuperior genius of the poet is apenas: 
their proper application, and how imperfect the piece m 
neceflarily be wherein fuch embellifhments are ats 
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There is yet another part of the fable, which is diftin- 
guifhed by the word mra$os, and confifts in the reprefentarion 
of fome vifible injurious act, fuch as the inflicting death, 
wounds, &c. which vigorouily affects the reader, and induces 
him to fympathize with the fuffering object. Next to the 
wv0os, or conftruction of the fable, non, or the manners, be- 
come the great oa of the Poet’s confideration. Thete, 
which fhould be juftly deduced from the times in which the 
tranfactions of the Poem are fuppofed to have happened, fhould 
alfo, like the medium through which we behold vifible ob- 
jects, impart one general colour to every chara¢ter and cir- 
cumftance ; throwing an additional caft over thote peculiar 
lights and fhades, whereby each is particularly diftinguithed. 
In confequence of this rule, nothing animate or inanimate is 
to be admitted incongruous to fuch ewra and peopl. The 
national religion and mythology, their influence and tenets, 
are to be aptly applied. Their architecture, drefs, armour, 
way of living, &c. are all to be confiftent with, and confen- 
taneous to, the refpective times and nations: the whole re- 
fembling a finifhed picture from the mafterly hand of the 
painter, where, in one grand compofition, every figure ex- 
prefles its peculiar chara@ter, and in what manner it is af- 
fected by the fame object, agreeable to their various difpo- 
fitions ; at the fame time, the inanimate parts of the piece, 
or what the Italians call the Co/fame, afcertaining the country 
and zra of the artift’s fubject. 


The next in dégree of excellence in the eflential parts ofthe 
Epopoeia, .is the Aicvosa, or the effeét of that pervading fa- 
culty of the mind, which can penetrate into the inmoft  re- 
cefles of nature, and fele& thofe parts alorie which are beft 
adapted to illuftrate and fuftain the whole, as it ought to 
exift inthe reafon of things, and nature of the compofition. , 


‘To the preceding fucceeds Asfss, or the power of diction. 
It is the bufinefs of this.to exprefs with energy and pro- 
priety thofe ideas, which are beft adapted to the dituation and 
circumftances in which every perfon is placed by the difpo- 
fitien of thefable, varying.itfelf, by turns, agreeable to the 
language of joy or grief, tendernefs.or ferocity, complacency 
or horror, the fimple or the fublime, according to the defign 
of the Poet; whofe ftylemay, and ought to be, occafionally 
decorate! with metaphor and fimile, and -diverfified by the 
tropes and figures of rhetoric. 


Such are the rules by which, as Critics, we fhould judge 
of-the'merits of an Epic Poem; rules that have received, in 
3 con- 
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confirmation of their rectitude, the fan@tion and approbation 
of more than two thoufand years; and for our giving this 
flight fketch of them, we hope the learned, to whom it 
may be ufelefs, will excufe us: we have many Readers who 
have often heard of them; and, to fuch, this part of the 
article may be acceptable. We fhall not, for reafons. above- 
mentioned, however, apply them too minutely in our ftric- 
tures on the Poem before us ; we are neverthelefs naturally 
led, in giving a general idea of the performance, to compare 
it fometimes, in parallel circumftances, with the works of 
the Greek and Roman writers ; a comparifon that can by no 
means be deemed invidious, as we fhall confine it to thofe 
parts wherein neither the fuperior education, nor the dif- 
ferent manners and cuftoms of the times, afforded them an 
advantage over our Celtic bard. But if Offian pofleffed the 
fame degree of genius that infpired an Homer, thofe objects, 
which prefented themfelves to the fenfes of the fon of Fingal, 
will be defcribed with the fame truth and beauty of colour- 
ing, that we find in the works of the fon of Mzon: the 
paflions will be expreffed with like energy; the manners of the 
times, fimple as they are, wil! be delineated with fimilar pro- 
priety; and the charaéters of the perfons diftin@tly marked, 
and preferved through the whole, with like precifion and 
confiftence. Thefe particulars will alfo be combined in fuch 
a manner, as to make the whole great, interefting, and re- 
plete with variety of imagery: that is, in a degree, and fo far 
as the fubje& of the Celtic Poet is equally capable of fuch 
embellifhments with that of the’Grecian. 


The ftory of this Poem, fays the Tranflator, is fo little 
interlarded with fable, that one cannot help thinking it the 
genuine hiftory of Fingal’s expedition, embellifhed by poetry. 
He fcruples not, however, to affert it to be truly epic, not- 
withftanding the greateft excellence in that fpecies of com- 
pofition, invention, is confefledly wanting. It is very poffi- 
ble, neverthelefs, that a production may be defeétive in the 
fupreme part of compofition, and yet have otherwife great 
poetical merit. How far the Poem of Fingal affords us proofs 
of this, will be feen by taking an impartial view of fome of its 
principal beauties and blemithes. ° 


The fubje& of it is an invafion of Ireland, by Swaran, 
King of Lochlin*. Cuchullin, General of the Irith Tribes, 
during the minority of Cormac, King of Ireland, upon in- 


* Scandinavia, according to the Tranflator. 


telligenet. 
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telligence of the invafion, aflembled his forces near Tura, a 
caftle on the coaft of Ulfter. The Poem opens with the 
landing of Swaran; councils are held, battles fought, and 
Cuchullin is at laft totally defeated. In the mean time, 
Fingal, King of the Highlands of Scotland, whofe aid had 
been follicited before the enemy landed, arrived, and expel- 
led them from the country. ‘This war, which continued but 
fix days and as many nights, is, including the epifodes, the 
whole ftory of the Poem. The fcene is the Heath of Lena, 
near a mountain called Cromleach, in Ulfter. 


The Poet begins abruptly, without making any general 
declaration of his fubjeét, as is done by Homer and Virgil ; but 
this is not Mentioned as an inftance of inferiority. ‘* Cuchul- 
lin fat by Tura’s wall; by the tree of the ruftling leaf.---- 
His fpear leaned againft the mofly rock. His fhield lay by 
him on the grafs. As he thought of mighty Carbar, a hero 
whom he flew in war, &c.” ---- Cuchullin, it feems, having 
intelligence of the intended invafion, had fent forth his fcouts, 
who were to return, and. give him immediate notice, on 
the appearance of the enemy. In this ftate of fufpence and 
expectation, his own fituation, with the difpofition of his 
arms and armour, is well imagined ; but the fubject on which 
he is ruminating, is lefs happily chofen. A Poet, whofe 
penetrating genius could place his heroes in the moft proper 
difpofitions of body and mind, would rather have employed 
him in thinking by what means he might beft defend his 
country from the foe he hourly expected, than on the paft 
event of his flaying Carbar. But perhaps it will be faid, that 
it was natural for Cuchullin to dwell on this pleafing idea, 
in hopes that Swaran alfo was deftined to fall by his victo- 
rious hand.---Poflibly this is right. 


Moran, a fcout, returns with an account of Swaran’s ar- 
rival: ‘* Rife! faid the youth; Cuchullin, rife! I fee the 
fhips of Swaran. Cuchullin! many are the foe; many the 
heroes of the dark-rolling fea. — Moran, replied the blue- 
ey’d chief, thou ever trembleft, fon of Fithill ; thy fears have 
much increafed the foe.” There is, in our opinion, very 
little propriety in this anfwer of the chief; indeed, were 
not the fame mode of expreflion frequently made ufe of in 
this, and the other Poems in the book, we fhould be apt to 
imagine the Tranflator had miftaken the fenfe of the word 
which in the original anfwers to many, and which had probably 
been better tranilated numberlefs, or exprefled by fome word 
Rev. Jan. 1762. E equivalent : 
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equivalent: for it is impoffible Cuchullin could expect Swa- 
ran would come to invade Ireland alone, or with fewer than 
many attendants. The fcout proceeds: ‘* I faw their chief, 
tall as a rock of ice. His fpear is like that blafted fir. His 
fhield like the rifing moon. He fat ona rock on the fhore ; 
like a cloud of mift on the filent hill.---Many, chief of men ! 
I faid, many are our hands of war.---Well art thou named, 
the mighty man ; but many mighty men are feen from Tura’s 
walls of wind.---He anfwered, like a wave on a rock, Who 
in this land appears like me? Heroes ftand not in my pre- 
fence: they fall to earth beneath my hand. None can meet 
Swaran in the fight but Fingal, King of ftormy hills. Once 
we wreftled on the heath of Malmor, and our heels over- 
turned the wood. Rocks fell from their place; and rivulets, 
changing their courfe, fled murmuring from our ftrife. 
Three days we renewed our ftrife, and heroes ftood at a dif- 
tance and trembled. On the fourth, Fingal fays, that the 
King of the Ocean fell; but Swaran fays, he ftood. Let 
dark Cuchullin yield to him that is ftrong as .the ftorms of 
Mal mor.” 


The judicious Reader will obferve that, in the redundance 
of the Poet’s fimiles, one follows fo quick as, fometimes, to 
confound or deftroy the effect of the other. Swaran is tall 
as a rock of ice; and immediately he is defcribed as. fittin 
on a rock on the fhore ; like a cloud of mift on a filent hill. 
Now a rock of ice, whatever beautiful allufion it may give 
rife to, is not peculiarly taller than any other rock; and as 
to the cloud of mift, into which he is fo foon converted, it 
is an univerfal obje&t of fimile with our Poet, and compared 
to almoft every thing. The epithet /jent alfo is here un- 
meaning, expletive, and puerile. We remember fomewhere 
to have met with the following lines, wherein a fimilar al- 
lufion is better preferved. 


Terrible he flood, as a huge rock of ice, 
Proje&ting from the fummit of fome cliff, 
Cloud-capt with fogs, and dark’ning all the fhore, 
With chilling herror. 





The Poet’s comparing the fpear of Swaran to the blafted. 


fir, and his fhield to the rifing moon, is indeed beautiful ; 
but Swaran’s account of his wreftling with Fingal, is hy- 
perbolical, beyond the extreme of poetic licence. 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
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‘To Swaran’s demand of Cuchullin’s yielding to. him, im- 
mediately on his landing, the reply of the fon of Semo is 
animated, great, and becoming an hero. ‘ No, replied the 
blue-ey’d chief, I will never yield to man. Dark Cuchullin 
will be great or dead.” His order immediately afterwards 
to ftrike the fhield of war, to call together his heroes, 1s na- 
turally and beautifully expreffive of that juft and heroic re- 
fentment, he might be fuppofed to conceive at fuch an 
affront. The effe&ts of the found of the fhield, both on ani- 
mate and inanimate fubjects, are alfo finely reprefented. 
‘© He went and ftruck the bofly fhield. The hills and their 
rocks replied. The found fpread along the wood. Deer {tart 
by the lake of roes. Curach leapt from the founding rock, 
and Connal of the bloody fpear. Crugal’s breaft of {now 
beats high. ‘The fon of Favi leaves the dark-brown hind. 
It is'the fhield of war, faid Ronnar, the fpear of Cuchullin, 
faid Lugar. Son of the fea, put on thy arms! Calmar, lift 
thy founding fteel.! Puno! horrid hero, rife. Cairbar, from 
thy red tree of Cromla. Bend thy white knee, O Eth, and 
defcend from the ftreams of Lena. Ca-olt, ftretch thy white 
fide as thou moveft along the whiftling heath of Mora: thy 
fide that is white as the foam of the troubled fea, when the 
dark winds pour it on the murmuring rocks of Cuthona.” 


The epithets our Poet beftows on his heroes are indeed 
unpardonable, not one of them being defcribed by any cor- 
poreal or- mental qualification, that might denote the warrior, 
or diftinguifh them from each other; not lefs than three of 
them being characterized by the fame mark of effiminacy, 
whitenefs of fkin. Their coming on, however, in obedience 
to the call of war, is lively and picturefque. 


“© ‘Now I behold the chiefs in the pride of their former 
deeds ; their fouls are kindled at the battles of old, and the 
actions of other times. ‘Their eyes are like flames of fire, 
and roll in fearch of the foes of the land. Their mighty 
hands are on their fwords, and lightening pours from tkeir 
fides of fteel. They came like ftreams from the mountains ; 
each rufhed roaring from his hill. Bright are the chiefs of 
battle in the armour of their fathers. Gloomy and dark their 
heroes followed, like the gathering of the rainy clouds be- 


hind the red meteors of heaven. The founds of crafhing 


arms afcend. The gray dogs howl between. Unequally 
burfts the fong of battle, and rocking Cromla echoes round.” 


This is truly grand and fublime, the fimilies being juft, and 
aptly Uluftrating the figures they accompany. 
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The heroes arriving, a council of war is held among the 
chiefs, of whom Cuchullin, Connal, and Calmar, are the only 
perfons who fpeak: the firft, though he had determined to 
oppofe Swaran, afking the advice of the reft, whether they 
fhould fight, or give up their country to the foe? The fe- 
cond, like a magnanimous hero, is for giving the enemy 
their wealth and half the land, for a truce till Fingal fhould 
arrive with fuccours. ‘This propofal the fpirited Calmar 
treats with difdain, and no further debate is held about the 
matter. Neither the arguments, which would naturally have 
arifen from the fenfations of brave men, nor thofe which 
reafon muft neceflarily diftate, were made ufe of. Calmar 
urges not the fcandal of tamely giving up their country with- 
out engaging in arms, nor Cuchullin the abfurdity of part- 
ing with half the kingdom, without conteft, at the moment 
of expecting fuccour. The Reader will do well to compare 
this council with that called by Agamemnon, in which it is 
debated whether or not the Greeks fhould return home from 
the fiege of Troy. 


War being refolved on, Cuchullin orders a review of his 
tribes, cnquiring, in the mean time, after three other heroes, 
two of which, Cathbat and Duchomar, are killed ; and the 
third, Fergus, comes in luckily at the moment when he is afked 
for, to tell the ftory of their death ; which, with the fate of 
Morna, is the fubject of the firft epifode in the piece. Its 
introduction, however, appears both unnatural in itfelf, and 
unartful in the Poet, it feeming a little improbable to us, that 
Cuchullin fhould not before have heard of the fate of the two 
herocs: at leaft his afking Fergus if they fell by the fons of 
Lochlin, ftriving in the battle of heroes, carries with it a 
manifeft impropriety, fince he could not but know there had 
been as yet no engagement. From the tale of Fergus we 
Tearn, that Duchomar had flain Cathbat ; that Morna, be- 
Joved by the latter, had flain the former, and that, juft be- 
fore Duchomar expired, he had flain her. 


We fhall enter a little particularly into the probability 
of the circumftances, juftnefs of imagery, and propriety of 
fentiment contained in this epifode. Duchomar, it feems, 
having flain Cathbat, the lover of Morna, returns, with a 
prefent of a ftately deer, to the maid, and follicits her love. 
Morna tells him, however, that fhe loves him not; that 
‘Cathbat, the fon of Torman was her loye, and that fhe then 
waited his coming. ‘To which the gloomy Duchomar an- 
fwers, ** And long fhall Morna waits his blood is on my 
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{word :—he fell at Branno’s Stream.” He tells her, how- 
ever, that high on Cromia he will raife his tomb}; and bids 
her fix her love on him, whofe arm is ftrong as a ftorm. 
This circumftance of Duchomar’s promifing ro raife the tomb 
of his murdered rival, is well calculated to footh the grief 
and refentment of Morna; fuch an act being reprefented, 
through the whole Poem, as one of the greateft marks of 
refpect that can be fhewn to the memory of the deceafed. 


«¢ And is the fon of Torman fallen? faid the maid of the 
tearful eye. Is he fallen on his echoing hill, the youth with 
the breaft of fnow? He that was firft in the chafe, the foe 
of the ftrangers of the ocean ?---Duchomar, thou art dark 
indeed, and cruel is thy arm to Morna. But give me that 
fword, my foe; I love the blood of Cathbat.”---He gave the 
fword to her tears; but fhe pierced his manly breaft. He 
fell, like the bank of a mountain ftream; ftretched out his 
arm and faid, Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haft flain 
Duchomar ; the fword is cold in my breaft: Morna, I feel 
it cold. Give me to Moina the maid; Duchomar was the 
dream of her night. She will raife my tomb, and the hunter 
fhail fee it and praife me. But draw the fword from m 
breaft, Morna; the fteel is cold.—She came, inall her tears ; 
fhe came, and drew it from his breaft. He pierced her white 
fide with fteel, and fpread her fair locks on the ground. Her 
burfting blood founds from her fide, and her white arm is 
ftained with red. Rolling in death fhe lay, and Tura’s cave 
anfwer’d to her fighs.” 


The firft thought, which would naturally be fuggefted to 
aman, who had killed a rival preferred to himfelf, would 
certainly relate to the manner in which he might reconcile 
that action to the object of his love; for which reafon, he 
would not abruptly tell her that he had murdered him, and 
direétly follicit her love. ‘The natural way would have been 
to introduce the act with every circumftance that might foften 
and extenuate its guilt, imputing the rafhnefs of the deed to 
the irrefiftible impulfe of his paffion for her, and infinuating 
that fo ardent an affeétion deferved a reciprocal return; and 
that beauty delighted in rewarding the brave. After this he 
might, with propriety, have mentioned the raifing the tomb 
of the deceafed, as.a proof that no malice or refentment 
againft Cathbat entered into the caufe of his death. Such an 
apology had not only been very natural in itfelf, but would 
have as naturally fuggefted to Morna the means of difguifing 


ber defizn under a plaufible pretext. She might have hence 
E 3 feemed 
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feemed to acquiefce in his fentiments, refpecting the reward 
of fuperior valour; and, affecting to renounce her paffion for 
Cathbat, have afked, with propriety enough, to fee that fword 
which flew the man, whom fhe had before thought invinci- 
ble. But as the paflage is here circumftanced, it was the 
moft unnatural of all methods of feduction, after calling 
Duchomar her foe, to requeft him to give her his fword, be- 
caufe it was ftained with the blood of her lover; a caufe, for 
which fhe muft naturally have detefted its fight. “The weakeft 
of men, therefore, could not have been induced to part with 
his {word on fo groundlefs a pretext. But, by Morna’s pro- 
ceeding in the manner juft mentioned, that eagernefs in lo- 
vers, to believe every thing which tends to put them in pof- 
feffion of their wifhes, had been cajolled in Duchomar, and 
would have afforded a probable caufe for complying with 
her requeft; when, taking it in her hand, fhe might have 
plunged it in his breaft, breaking out at the fame time into 
fome expreffion of vindictive joy. In like manner Ducho- 
mar’s contrivance to draw Morna near him, in order to avenge 
himfelf, is avery poor one indeed. His defiring her to draw 
the cold {word from his breaft, is a plea inadequate to the 
occafion. His pretext to deceive her fhould have been cal- 
culated for that recoil of the foul, which generally follows the 
commiffion of fuch acts of horror. Had he feigned a joy in 
dying by the hand of her he loved, fince he could not poffefs 
her living, and implored one laft embrace, which the chafteft 
maid might give in pity, though not in love, this might na- 
turally have induced her to approach him. This ftory, there- 
fore, improbable in its circumftances, is yet more imperfect 
in the manner of its narration. It is, indeed, in this in- 
ftance, as throughout the whole Poem; though the objeéts of 
perception are frequently embellifhed with poetic defcription, 
yet the Poet appears to have underftood little of the human 
mind, and of the application of its various faculties in the 
conduct of mankind, in order to give caufe for, and veri- 
fimilitude to, the actions he defcribes. 


The above ftory being finifhed, Cuchullin bids his heroes 
gather together their tribes; but the poet does not draw them 
up in any order of battle, place their leaders at their head, or 
characterize them by different corporeal powers or mental 
difpofitions. All is general and indiftin@.' Very differently 
has Homer made the Greeks and Trojans take the field, 
having communicated to the reader the general characteriftics 
eyen of the common foldiers of both armies. The latter are 
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defcribed as wafting their fpirits in idle prate, as they marche 
ed to battle, 


T pwes wey xrolyn 3 ivom7 T loa, Opmaes wy. 
the Greeks as referving it by filence, for the fake of affifting 
each other. 
O: F dg iwav ovyn perce wriiovres Anatol 
"Ee Sup ptcowres arskepcy GALATI. 
The noife, made by the coming on of Cuchullin’s heroes, 
induces Swaran to fend forth a fcout, to fee what was ap- 


proaching. The fon of Arno afcends a hill, and immediately 
returns trembling, and in the utmoft amazement; ‘* his eyes 


. rolling wildly round, his heart beating high, and his words 


39 


faultering, broken and flow.” In this fituation, however, 
he defcribes the car and horfes of Cuchullin, as minutely 
as if he had himfelf been the charfoteer for half a century. 
It is neverthelefs clear, as well from the fhortnefs of his 
ftay, as from the panic with which he was ftruck, that he 
could not poffibly have attended to fuch particulars. ‘* The 
car of battle comes, fays he, the rapid car of Cuchullin.— 
Its fides are embofled with ftones, and fparkle like the fea 
round the boat of night. Of polifhed yew is its beam, and 
its feat of the fmootheft bone. ‘The fides are replenifhed 
with fpears, and the bottom is the footftool of heroes. Be* 
fore the right fide of the car is feen the f{norting horfe. The 
high-maned, broad-breafted, proud, high-leaping ftrong fteed 
of the hill. Loud and refounding is his hoof; the fpreading 


-of his mane above is like that ftream of fmoke on the heath, 


bright are the fides of the fteed, and his name is Sulin-Sifadda. 
Before the left fide of the car is feen the [other] fnorting 
horfe: the thin-maned, high-headed, ftrong-hoofed, fleet, 


‘bounding fon of the hill: his name is Dufronnal among the 


{tormy fons of the fword. A thoufand thongs bind the car on 
high. Hard polifhed bits fhine in a wreath of foam. Thin 
thongs, bright-ftudded with gems, bend on the ftately necks 
of the fteeds.”” Indeed the great object of the fon of Arno’s 
fear feems to be the finery of the chariot and prancing horfes 
of Cuchullin ; for, in the defcription of that hero himfelf, 
there is nothing very martial or terrible. It istrue, his ** red 
cheek is like the polifhed yew. The look of his blue-rolling 
eye is wide beneath the dark arch of his brow. His hair flies 
from his head like a flame, as bending forward he wields the 
{pear ; and [he is faid to come] like a ftorm along the ftreamy 
vale.” In confequence of what he had feen, however, the 
timid {cout advifes Swaran to fly, and is anfwered much in the 
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fame manner as Cuchullin anfwers the fon of Fithill. In 
this great fimilarity of circumftance and expreffion'the fterility 
of the poet’s invention is obvious. What need was there 
that both fcouts fhould be cowards? It had, at leaft, been 
with much greater propriety, had the latter concluded that 
Cuchullin was weak and effeminate, from the magnificent 
foppery of his car; a foppery, by the way, little confiftent 
with that penurious fimplicity of manners defcribed.in other 
parts of the poem. 


The battle begun, the general onfet is well defcribed. 
<¢ As Autumn’s dark ftorms pour from two echoing hills, 
towards each other approached the heroes.—As two: dark 
{ftreams from high rocks meet, and mix and roar on the 
plain; loud, rough, and dark in battle meet Lochlin and 
Innis-fail. Chief mixed his ftrokes with chief, and man 
with man; flecl, clanging, founded on fteel, helmets are 
cleft on high. Bloud burfts and fmoaks around.—Strings 
murmur on the polifhed yews. Darts rufh along the fky. 
Spears fall like the circles of light, that gild the ftormy face 
of night. As the troubled noife of the ocean, when roll the 
waves on high; as the laft peal of the thunder of heaven, 
fuch is the noife of battle.” Many, it is faid, are the falls 
of the heroes, yet none are mentioned but Sithallin, Ardin, 
and Trenar ; the two firftas flain by Swaran, and the Jaft by 
Cuchullin: and even thefe are undiftinguifhed by any act of 
bravery, particularity of combat, or manner of dying. 


In the difplay of the firft battle of the Iliad, the chiefs are 
brought into action, and marked with diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftics. Each engages with fome one of the enemy; no 
two combat in the fame manner, nor fall by the fame means : 
and an able painter may defign after the defcription of every 
hero’s engagement, in a manner no other imagination can fo 
well fupply. In this firft battle of Fingal, neither army is 
diftinétly drawn up, no two heroes are brought to engage ; 
and all that the moft excellent genius for painting could truly 
delineate from the defcription is, on one fide, Cuchullin, drawn 
by two ill-matched horfes in a paultry car, and followed by an 
unruly mob ; and on the other, Swaran on foot, with like 
attendants. 


The fine apoftrophe, in which the poet bids the maid of 
Iniftore lament the death of Trenar, her lover, is capable 
of great improvement from the circumftances mentioned, 
of his gray dogs howling at home, and feeing his paffing 
ghoft; and which the poct neglected to make ufe of. — 
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Offian reprefented her ftruck with a prefentiment of Trenar’s 
death, bewailing his fate from fuch ill-boding appearances, and 
confirmed therein by the howling of his dogs, both the fuper- 
ftition of the times, and the prevalence of credulity, under 
fuch circumftances, had been aptly applied, and happily il- 
luftrated. | 

But we mutt refer the reader for the farther remarks we 


have to make on this poem, and our account of the other 
pieces contained in this extraordinary book, to our next 
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Elegies of Tyrtaus, tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Notes, 
and the original Text. 12mo. 1s. 6d. T. Payne. 


YRTA-US was that fine old Grecian, whom the 
Athenians, in derifion, fent to the Lacedezmonians 

for their general, when, at the fiege of Meflené, that brave 
People had confulted the Delphic oracle, and were told, that 
an Athenian general was neceflary to their fuccefs. In deri- 
fion was Tyrtzus fent, for he wasa poor bard, maimed, de- 
formed, and blind of one eye; nay, if we may believe the 
Author of the Lives of the Philofophers, he was looked 
upon as little better than an idiot. But though, in every 
refpect, he was apparently unfit for the office of a comman- 
der, hiftory, neverthelefs, informs us, that, animated by the 
{pirit-ftirring verfes of Tyrtaus, the Spartans carried the town. 


Among thefe verfes were fuppofed to be the few re- 
maining elegies of the old bard, of which a tranflation is here 
offered to the public. As to the merit of the elegies them- 
felves, it is certainly very great, and has faved them from the 
depredations of time, near three thoufand years. Horace feems 
to think that Tyrtzus lived and wrote about the time of 
Homer, and the noble fimplicity of his verfe feems to teftify 
the fame. His poems are, with refpect to their meafure, 
pathos, and eafe, characteriftically elegies; but in many 
places they rife to the fublime. 


Ovdemore xrzos Ecbaov amorrvlos, od ovope avle, 
AN, vm yng wee eur, yryvilas aIavdlos. 
Orly’ apisevoile, pssvovle Te, poapraperov Te 
‘Ting mepty xas wasdwr Sepos Apne dren. 


‘What, tho’ his afhes lie entomb’d, his name 
Shall gain unbounded and eternal fame, 
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Who, in his children’s and his country’s right, 
Exerts his utmoft efforts in the fight, 

Serpmre his ftand with honour, joins the ftrife, 
And to dread Mars’s fury yields his life. 


Tyrtzus has been very happy in accommodating the found 
of his verfes to the fenfe.’ In the following line, it is impof- 
fible not to mark the enormous bulk of the Cyclops; while 
you read it, you afcend the giant, as it were, with a fcaling 


Jadder, 


Ovd es KoxAwrws psy EXO8 peerysBos te Bun Te, 
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Nor is the line that follows it lefs expreffive of the fwiftnefs 
of Boreas ; fuch is the rapidity of the dactyls. | 


Nixwn de Sewy Gpnixioy Bopen. 
This couplet is thus tranflated : ! 


Not tho’ he equal to the Cyclops rife 

In nervous limbs, and huge gigantic fize ; 
Not tho’ he fpring fo nimbly o’er the field, 
That vanquifh’d Boreas to his fwiftnefs yield: 

Here are fix elegies; but the verfes we have quoted are fuf- 
ficient as a fpecimen of the whole tranflation, which in many 
places is worfe, and in few better. The verfification is too 
weak, too languid, and deftitute both of the {pirit and pathos 


of the original. 
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ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Effai fur la grande Guerre, de Main de Maitre: Ou Inftruétion 
militaire du Roy de Pruffe pour fes Generaux. Avec de courtes : 
Maximes, pour la petite Guerre.* | | 


An Effay on War: Or, the King of Pruffia’s military In- 
ftructions to his Generals; with fhort Maxims for fkirmifh- 
ing Parties. Said in the title to be printed at London: 
a common finefle abroad. 





HE Editor, in his preface, acquaints us, that a Ger- 
man manuf{cript of this little piece fell accidentally into 
‘his hands; and that, notwithftanding the French are already 
pofleffed of very excellent military treatifes, he has not fcrupled 
to prefent his countrymen with this, as it contains many ufe- 


* Imported by Becket and Co. who have alfo juft publifhed a 
Tranflation of this Work. ful 
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ful obfervations, and is the production of a mafter confum- 
mately {killed in the fubject. 

He farther obferves, that as the principles of War are 
always the fame, nothing new is to be expected; moft of the 
rules here delivered having been diffufed in other writings 
upon the fame fubje&t: but what principally diftinguifhes 
this performance, is, that thefe rules are applied to fact, and 
that the Author has evidently founded his principles upon 
real experience. 


The fubjeéts particularly confidered in this Effay are, rft, 


. the Defects and Advantages of the Pruffian Troops ;—2. the 


Subfiftence of the Troops, and provifions (Field Commiflaries) ; 
—3. Suttlers, Beer and Brandy ;—4. Dry and Green Fo- 
rage ;—5. The Knowlege of the Country ;—6. Quicknefs of 
Sight * ;—7. The Diftribution of the ‘Troops ;—8. Camps. 
—g. How to fecure a Camp.—10, How and for what rea- 
fons to fend Detachments.—11. Stratagems and Artifices in 
War.—12. Spies, how the beft ufe may be made of them on 
every occafion, and in what manner to get intelligence of 
the enemy.—13. Certain marks by which the intention of 
the enemy may be difcovered. 14. Our own Country, 
neutral Countries, the Enemy’s Country, Difference of Re- 
ligions, and the peculiar Behaviour requifite to different Ob- 
jects.—15. All the Marches of an Army.---16, Some Precau- 
tions to be taken in a Retreat againft the Huflars and Pan, 
dours.—17. In what manner Light Troops fhould engage with 
Huflars and Pandours. --18. What Motions are pele to 
force an Enemy to move alfo. — 19. The Paflages of Rivers. 
20. How to defend the Paflage of Rivers.—21. The Surprize of 
Towns.—-22. Battles.——-23. For what reafon and how to 
give Battle.—24. Chances and unforefeen Accidents which 
happen in War,—25. Whether it is abfolutely neceflary for 
a General to hold a Council of War.—26. The Manoeuvres 
ofan Army.—27. W inter-Quarters.—28, Winter-Campaigns 
in particular. © 

We might perhaps ftand excufed with feveral of our Read- 
ers, if, after ‘this fpecification of its Contents, we fhould 
take no farther notice of this performance; but as, in the 
Title, it is afcribed to the greateft military Genius of this 
age, with whom alfo Great-Britain is at prefent intimately 


* Coup a’ Oeil is the French expreflion, by which is here intended 
an ability to judge, at the very firlt glance,’ of the fpace neceflary to 
contain any number of Troops, and the fat fuperior talent of know- 
ing how to ditinguifh, in a moment, every advantage that can be 
takenof the ground, ‘ : ) ae 
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connected, it is very poffible that to fome a farther account 
of it may be acceptable. The concifenefs with which the 
feveral Articles are treated, renders a regular analyfis of each 
almoft impoffible, and any abridgement would be ufelefs. 
The following article therefore, which is endeavoured to be 
rendered intelligible to the mere Englifh Reader, may ferve 
as a {pecimen of the reft, and is not of the leaft importance to 
the well ordering an Army. 


Art. 2. ®* A certain General obferves, that in order to 
form a good Army, it is proper to begin with the Belly, which 
is the foundation of all operations. I fhall confider this mat- 
ter under two heads. In the firft, I fhall point out in what 
places, and after what manner, Magazines fhould be efta- 
blifhed; in the fecond, how to make the beft ufe of fuch 
Magazines, and how to tranfport them when requifite. 


«© The firft rule is always to eftablifh the moft confider- 
able Magazines in the rear of the Army, and, if it can be 
made convenient, in a fortified place. In the Wars in 
Silefia and Bohemia, we had our grand Magazine at Breflaw, 
on account of the facility of recruiting this Magazine by 
means of the Oder. 


“© When Magazines are formed in the front of the Army, 
there is a chance of lofing them upon the firft check, and 
then there is no refource ; but if you eftablifh your Maga- 
zines in the rear, one behind another, you will act with pru- 
dence, anda {mall misfortune will not be attended with your 
entireruin. To eftablifh Magazines inthe Electoral Marche, 
Spandau, and Mapdebourg, the latter will be ufeful on ac- 
count of the Elbe, in an offenfive War againft Saxony ; and 
Schweidnitz, in a war with Bohemia. 


<¢ Great care is neceflary in the choice of Commiffarics, 
for if they happen to be knaves or fools, affairs fuffer confide- 
rably. With this view, men of fpirit fhould be appointed 
their chiefs, who muft watch them narrowly and often controll 
them. : 


<¢ There are two methods of eftablifhing Magazines. The 
Nobility and Peafants muft be ordered to fend or carry to the 
Magazines the Corn, which they are to pay according to the 
tax of the Chamber of Finances, or in diminution of the 
contributions impofed upon them. If the country does not 
abound with Forage, it will be neceflary to bargain with 
undertakers to furnifh a certain quantity. Thefe bargains 
are to be made and figned by the Commiilaries. 
. “¢ Boats 
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«6 Boats likewife muft be provided on purpofe for the tranf- 
portation of corn and forage, by the canals and rivers. 


<¢ Undertakers fhould never be employed but in cafes of 
the utmoft necefty, for they are greater ufurers than even 
the Jews; they enhance the price of provifions, and fell 
them extremely dear. 


‘¢ Magazines ought always to be eftablifhed betimes, that 
all neceflary provifions may be ready, when the Army goes 
out of quarters to open the campaign. If you ftay too long 
the froft will render the water unnavigable, and the roads will 
Become fo bad and impracticable, that you will not be able 
to form Magazines but with extreme difficulty. 


“¢ Befides the regimental waggons that carry bread for 
eight days, the Commiflaries muft be provided with carriages 
to carry provifions fufficient for a month. 


‘* But if there are any navigable rivers, advantage muft be 
taken of them; for it is thefe alone that can procure plenty 
in an Army. 


“© The carriages fhould be drawn by horfes. We have 
likewife employed oxen, but to a difadvantage. The wag- 
goners fhould be obliged to take great care of their horfes. 
It is the duty of a General to keep a tight hand over them, 
feeing by the lofs of thefe horfes, the number of carriages is 
leflened, and confequently the quantity of provifions. 


“< There is ftill another reafon, which is, that if thefe 
horfes are not well fed, they will not be able to fuftain the 
neceflary fatigues. And upon a march, you lofe not nee 
your horfes, but alfo your carriages, and the provifions wi 
which they are loaded. Such lofles, often repeated, may 
defeat the beft concerted projects. A General muft not neg- 
— any of thefe affairs, which are of 4 much importance to 

im. 


“¢ In a War againft Saxony, the Elbe is to be made ufe of, 
to facilitate the conveyance of provifions; and in Silefia, the 
Oder. In Pruffia you have the fea; but in Bohemia and 
Moravia you can employ only land carriage. 


<¢ Sometimes it will be proper to have three or four Maga- 
zines for provifion, in a line, as we had in Bohemia in the 
year 1742. There was one Magazine at Pardubitz, another 
at Nienbourg, another at Podjebrod, and another at Brand- 


cis, in order to be in a condition to march up to the ey, 
an 
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and to follow him to Prague, in cafe it was advifeable to gd 
thither. 


6 Tn the laft campaign in Bohemia, Breflau furnifhed 
Schweidnitz, and the latter, Jaromirtz; from whence provi- 
fions were conveyed to the Army. 


“¢ Befide the carriages for provifions, the Army fhould alfo 
be furnifhed with a fufficient number of iron ovens, and bread 
fhould be baked whenever the Army ftops. In all expedi- 
tions bread or bifcuit fhould be provided fufficient for ten 
days. Bifcuit is very good, but our foldiers do not like it 
éxcept in foup, and do not know well how to ufe it. 


<¢ In a march into the enemy’s country, a depofitory of 
meal fhould be made in fome town near the Army, in which 
there is a garrifon. During the campaign in 1745, our de- 
pofitory was at firft at Neuftadt, afterwards at Jaromirtz, 
and laftly, at Tratenau. Had we advanced farther, we fhould 
not have found another fecure place, except Pardubitz. 


«¢ T have caufed hand-mills to be made for each company, 
which will be very ufeful by employing at thefe mills the 
foldiers who carry the flower to the depofitory, and there 
receive bread. With this flower you not only {pare your 
Magazines, but you will be able to fubfift Jonger in a camp, 
which, for want of this refource, you would be obliged to quit. 
Moreover, there will not be occafion for fo many convoys, 
or to furnifh large efcorts. 


<¢ In {peaking of convoys, I fhall here add, what relates to 
that matter. In proportion to what may be apprehended 
from the enemy, the efcorts are to be increafed or diminifhed. 
Detachments of infantry are to be fent into the towns through 
which the convoys muft pafs, to be ready to affift them. 
Large detachments are often neceflary to cover them, as it 
happened in Bohemia. 


‘© In all fufpected places infantry fhould be employed to 
efcort convoys. Some huflars fhould join with them, to ob- 
ferve their march, and give notice where the enemy may lie 
in ambufcade. I have alfo employed infantry preferably to 
cavalry for efcorts in an open country, and I have:found the 
advantage of it.. 





- A General of an Army can never take too many 
precautions for the fecurity of his convoys. One good rule 
to cover convoys is to fend fome troops before to take poflef- 
fion of the defiles through which the convoy will pafs, and 

to 
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to advance the efcort a league before towards the enemy. 
This Manoeuvre will fecure and conceal the convoy.” 


Fourteen Plans are added by the French Editor. With 
refpeét to the maxims for fkirmifhing Parties, we muft refer 
the curious Reader to the work, and conclude this article with 
only obferving, that this performance may be regarded as no 
improper appendix to the regulations for the Pruffian Infantry 
and Cavalry, of which we gave an account in fome former 
number of the Review. * L 

e 


Remontrances au Parlement de Paris, fur fon Arreft rendu le 
8 May 1761, contre les Féfuits, foit-difantes de la Campagnie 
de Féfus, Sc. Sc. Par. M. de Veltaire. That is, 


Remonftrances to the Parliament of Paris, upon their decree 
of the 8th of May 1761, againft the Jefuits, or the Com- 
pany of Jefus. A Work in the manner of the Henriade, 
with Notes, containing fome things hitherto unpublifhed, 
concerning the Conduct which thefe Gentlemen have ob- 
ferved in Pitas from their Efta.'ifhment there te the pre- 
fent Time. By M. Voltaire. To which is added, a 
Ballad on the Occafion, by the Author of the City Latin, 
[faid to be] printed at Paris, and re-printed at London. 
8vo. xs. Dixwell. 


HIS is a juft Satyr, in French verfe, againft the Jefuits, 

on cana of the fentence mentioned in: the title- 
page, by which thirty-two judges unanimoufly condemned 
P. Ricci, fuperior-general of the jefuits, and, in his perfon, 
the whole fociety in France, in the fum of fifty thoufand 
livres to the Lioncys and Gouffee, merchants at Marfeilles, 
for cofts, daniages, and intereft. Thefe gentlemen are af- 
firmed to have accepted bills of exchange, drawn by P. La- 
valette, (whofe conduc was authorized by P. Ricci) for 
150,266 livres. ‘This Lavalette was fent abroad as apoftolic 
Prefect of the miffions in South America, but happened to be 
‘more advantageoufly employed in trade at Martinico: and 
thefe negotiants were obliged to difpofe of their whole fub- 
ftance, as the original fays, reduits a la Chemife, to honour 
thofe bills, notwithftanding Lavalette and the fociety had 
failed in performing the engagements they had contracted, on 
their parts, with thefe gentlemen. 


* See-vol, XI, p. 138. and vol. XVII. p. 360, and p. 364. 
Though 
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Though it feems more probable than otherwife, that Vol- 
taire isnot the Author of this Satyr, it contains feveral good 
lines, and exhibits many juft and fevere truths. The poet 
ironically accufes the parliament of Paris, for proceeding with 
more feverity againft thefe good fathers, than the merciful 
parliament of Aix did againft father Girard in mifs Cadiere’s 
cafe, on the fcore of fpiritual inceft (as we think they term 
it) with her, and fome of his other penitents. With regard to 
this continent jefuit, who died in Franche-Comté, we are in- 
formed by father Montigny, that he departed in the odour of 
fanctity, and, according to father Colomnia, with all his 
baptifmal innocence. : : 


As we do not imagine any extracts from the French poetry 
would entertain many of our Englifh readers ; and we were 
rather more entertained with the notes than with the text our- 
felves, we fhall extract a few jefuitical maxims, and in- 
{tances of their notorious conduct, from the former. 


One note, taken from their Avis fecrets, their fecret coun- 
cils, aflures us, the order of the jefuits comprizes all the per- 
tections of all the other orders; which fhine forth moft emi- 
nently in theirs. Another note affirms, the jefuits at Lifle 
erected an altar there to father Guignard, who was hanged 
and burned at the Gréve, for faying, it was lawful to mur- 
der Henry LV. and that the act of Clement, in the parricide 
of Henry II. was infpired by the Holy Ghoft. This altar 
was infcribed—** To the beatified Guignard, martyred for 
the faith by the heretics of France.” We are alfo told, the 
jefuits of Portugal have decided, that the lately attempted 
affaffination of the king there, did not amount even to a venial 
fin, or peccadiil, as they term it. The Compendium of their 
Privileges excommunicates all who fhall have the temerity to 
contravene fuch of their privileges, as allow their members to - 
be criminal. M. Palafox (probably the prelate lately cano- 
nized at Rome at the earneft inftances of the king of Spain) 
acquaints his cotemporary pope, by a letter in 1649, That 
the great and populous city of Seville was all in tears, on ac- 
count of a fhainelefs bankruptcy of the jefuits there, who 
had borrowed the effects of widows and orphans, to the amount 
of four hundred thoufand ducats, and paid them folely by the 
bankruptcy. ‘The con/fitutions of this order inform us, that 
when there is any propofal about killing a tyrant, it muft not 


‘be executed without confulting their General. We are to 


infer then, that He, and He only, can give a proper fan&tion 
to it; but, atthe fame time, if he refufes this, it gives him 
an 
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an opportunity of felling many lives to the tyrant, to the en- 
‘tichment of himfelf, or his order. Their /ecret councils avow, 
‘the fociety is invefted with the moft ample Power to difpenfe 


‘with paying their debts; and they are to obey the voice of 


their general-as zéaloufly as the voice of Jefus Chrift. Not 
content with obeying this injunétion, they are fure to overact 
it abundantly; fince, of all exifting orders of men, this, 
which impudently aflumes the name of Jefus, by the accounit 
of a majority of their own church, imitate him the leaft. 


The Veaudeville, ot Fitench Ballad in fhort verfe, annexed 
to this. Satyr, whoever wrote it, is alfo a juft and a droll in- 
vective againft thefe fame pious fathers; who have difcovered 
a quirk or noftrum to become holy, without an atom of 
goodnefs, of even of righteoufnefs. It is the happy lot, indeed, 
of this realm, to need but little precaution againft fuch eccle- 
fiaftical pefts. Neverthelefs, it may be highly prudent, their 
extraordinary artifices and activity being confidered,' to pre- 
ferve, by all juft means, that laudable averfion, and even 
horror, which we.entertain for a fet of men, who, we find, 
are become {6 juftly odious to a majority of their own com- 


munion. 
K. 


The Nuptials. A Didaétic Poem, in three Books. 4to. 2s. 6d: 
Flexney. 


a 





— 


HIS is not a Poem on the Royal Nuptials, which, from 
the Title and the time of its publication, fome may 
have fuppofed, but a poetical Effay on Marriage. 


_ The Dida&ic is not one of the leaft difficult fpecies of 
Poetry, for it cértainly requires great art, with precept to com- 
municate pleafure. neither is it the moft capable of the em- 
bellifhments and graces of fancy, as truth is beft difcovered 
in a fimple drefs. ‘The Author of this Poem, however, either 


‘through the copious variety of his fubje&t, or the fertility of 


his genius, of mote probably by means of both, has happily 
united the pleafing and thé imftruétive: The Verfification 
refembles that of Dr. Armftrong; in his Oeconomy of Love, 
and his Art of preferving Health: but we cannot join with 
thofe who think this not inferior to thofe elegant Poems, 
either in force of imagination, or harmony of numbers. And 
Rey. Jan. 1762. F we 
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we can by no means approve of the Dialogue at the end of 
it, which, in our opinion, is much too refined for the {peak- 
ers. The ftory of Lucrece might have been wrought’ up in 
a much more pathetic and affecting manner, and the Digref- 
fion on the Militia feems foreign to the fubjeét, however 
commendable it may be in other refpects. 


Some idea of this agreeable performance may be drawn 
from the following Extracts : 


B. I. p.8. The Arguments which are drawn from nature, 
in behalf of Marriage, are not more poetical than juft. 


«* Be man and woman one.”———So fpake the power 
Supreme : and his decretal high the dim, 

The glimmering lamp of Reafon gives to read 
In nature’s ethic page. Whom God thus join’d, 
The confecrated Union who fhall break ? 

Who flight his great Beheft, with which concur 
The genius, ftate, and powers innate of man ; 
His paflions various, yet concentring all 

In Love, all tending to cunnubial joys? 

Elfe why thofe longings for the Fair he loves, 
For her alorie why thefe anxieties : 

She abfent, why fhould chearlefs nature droop, 
And in her prefence, why muft grief be gay ? 
Not fo the pard, the fteed, the lordly bull, 

If love by chance invite their hale embrace, 
The paffion quell’d the object is forgot, 

And a new flame is welcome as the firft. 

But Man, by appetite or ftrong defire 
Unprompted, joys to pafs the filken hours 
With her he loves; while ever and anon 

*Midit parlies foft, and queftions aptly fram’d, 
Where the fond youth his bofom half unfolds, 
And half the blufhing maid is left to guefs, 
Chafte blandifhment, he mingles and fond looks, 
Love-breathing whifpers, and the neétar’d kifs, 
Idalian language! Partial to his choice, 

The glowing beauties of each other nymph, 

Or ’fcape his eye, or have no power to charm. 


Speaking of the peculiarities of fancy in chufing the objects 
of Love, the Author has availed himfelf of that humourous 
Ode of Catullus on the Miftrefs of Formianus. 


Blufh not, my Friend, to own the power of Love, 
To own the fair O;4e/ia has your heart. 

What though the world hold not OpA:/ia fair, 
With foot not fmall, and eye not pafling bright, 
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With elephantine nofe, and teeth of jet, 

Truit your own fancy ; as that plaftic fpark 

Conceives the Nymph, fuch fhe your fates meets. . 
_—-— in nature lies 

Some fecret fympathy, which knits the heart 

To the lov’d objeét; that we fee, or feem 

To fee, fair, pailing fair, and perfect all. ‘ 





Amongft the many inftances' of unhappy matches which 
are introduced in this Poem, the following, we prefume, 
will not be the leaft entertaining to our Readers. 


Wretched Lucilia! doom’d to wafte thofe hours, 
uft claim of Love, the fummer of delight, 

’*Midit fighs and ceafelefs throbbings after blifs ; 

The promife fair of joy, her bloffoms cropt 

By winter’s early hand. The nymph was fair, 

And could have boafted lovers, no mean train : 

Puscius had merit; CynrHio was a man; 
For.inc, a rich old beau of twenty-five, 

His front embronz’d, his drefs fo debonair, 

Impreflive each, attack her yielding heart, 

An eafy conquett the gilt car compleats, 

And bear. the giddy, thoughtlefs prize away. 

But he, alas! too oft in Papbian wars 

With Chloe and with Phillis erit engag’d, 

The bridal bed with cold indifference fills. 

The confcious night on leaden fect pafs‘d by ; 

The morn approach’d ; but to th’ il! mated pair 

Nothing the rofy finger’d morning bore ; 

Nothing but cold difguft and blufhing fhame. 

Thus while the nymph prefumptive feem’d to grafp 

A Mars, like Venus fhe perceiv’d herfelf 

At morn entangled in a net of gold. 


Nor lefs ftriking is the defcription of a Half-pay Officer 
and an Attorney’s Clerk, laying fiege to the only Daughter 
_of a country *Squire. 


The taudry Captain, and intriguing Clerk, 
Pride of fome country town, with rival hopes 
Befiege the manfion of the neighbouring "Squire, 
Where the fequeiter’d Heirefs lives immur’d. 

O fhicld, ye guardian powers, that tend the fair, 
Whatever name delight you, Sylph or Gnome ; 
Belinda’s heart from thefe bright figures thield, 
For whom fhe fighs, as whom fhe never faw 

So rare, fo finifa’d men. Each plies his arts : 
Thro’ the chicanery of the doubling law 

This glibly glides ; while founds of cent per cent, 
And lands in fee retain the father’s ear. 
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Not fo the other: with recital dread 

Of hair-breadth "feapes in dangers never fac’d, 
He holds her ear ; his ftoried woes invade ‘ 
The tender breatt where pity loves ro dwell : 
While the foft Virgin fighs to hear a tale 

* So pityful, fo wond’rous pityful,” 


We take leave of this performance, with a well-meant 
hint to its ingenious Author, in regard to a defect whiclr fre- 
quently occurs in his Verfification, arifing from his want of 
attefition to the accentuation ef particular words. ‘This has 
given a harfhnefs to fome of his lines, which this young (as 
we are informéd) and modeft Gentleman will do well to 
avoid in any future publication. 


The redundancy of the particle of it the fecond line, has 
an effect peculiarly unlucky, as every Reader may not ob- 
ferve that it can be no other than an error of the Prefs. 


la, 





Fables for grown Genilemen: Or, A Fable for every Day in the 
Week. ato. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE SE drofl Fables are uttered im very irregular, ar- 
bitrary Metre and Rhymes, which may not conftantly 
fymphonize with the regulated ear of an over-delicate Connoif- 
feur, though they are well adapted to the comic fatyrical 
turn of the Fable and its Moral; and to the defultory ftyle 
and manner of the whimfical Fabulift. Dean Swift feems to 
have been an original adventurer in a fort of licentious Ver- 
fification, in his Petition of Frances Harris: but thefe verfes 
coniifted, almoft invariably, of very long, though generally 
équal lines, in a kind of rough trochaic meafure, with imme- 
diately correfponding, and often double rhymes. Our pre- 
fent Verfes are much more various both in the metre of 
different lines, and in the correfpondence of the rhymes ; not- 
withftanding fuch Verfes, or Verficles, (as the frequent Lil- 
liputian enes ‘among them may be termed} could not be 
compofed by a writer who had not a poetical ear; neither 
will they be read off at once in their proper cadence, by 2 
Reader fo anqualified. . Indeed they are pretty exactly in the 
ftructure of ‘an acknowleged Shandean production in rhyme, 
and of that happy imitation of it, which we gave at length 
in our Review, Vol. XXII. p. 437. Neither are the comic 
{pitit, the knowlege of men and books, that often fparkle 
Out 
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out in thefe little fketches; with the ludicrous, yet juft de- 
{criptions, the frequent digreffions, and apt double fimilies, 
that abound in them, diflimilar to thofe of the celebrated 
Triftram. As we do not pretend, however, to the myftery 
of decyphering the names of Writers, who chufe to have none, 
we fubmit our fuggeftion in this point to the judgment of 
the Reader: though we fhould think it not unlikely, that 
the Author of a burlefque novel might chufe to try his 
hand at fome mgre conneéted fketches in odd rhymes. There 
can be no doubt, however, but the prefent performance is 
either the production of that gentleman, or of fome inge- 
nious friend, who admires his manner, and is a fuccefsful 
imitator of it.———But to give fome f{pecimens. 





The Thames being fuppofed to petition Jupiter, that the 
fea might return her nothing but the pure unadulterated ftores 
fhe tranfmizted to it; after the God has anfwered her, that 
without her impertations from the fea, fhe would prove as 
infignificant as the Tiber or Seine, 


Led through Parterres, or roll’d down a cafcade, 
Confin’d to vanity,—and loft to trade, 


Our humorous and fenfible Mythologift thus fimilizes ang 
reflects : | 


’Tis thus the Highlander complains, 
Tis thus the Union they abufe, 
For binding their backfides in chains, 
And fhackling their feet in fhoes. 
For giving them both food and fewel, 
And comfortable cloaths, 
Inftead of cruel oat-meal gruel, 
Inftead of rags and heritable blows. —— 





‘Thys Dr. Brown was taken with the {pleen, 

And fancied we were all undone, 
Raving about a carpet and a fkreen, 

And out of temper with the fun. 

’ Becaufe it isa crime, 
As he fuppofes, 

For men to run ih winter time 

Into the fun to warm their nofes. 


* ?Tis an egregious want of fenfe, 
A want of tafte and want of fhame, 
To fancy univerfal afluence 
And luxury the fame.—— 
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Luxury, in a ftate, is a difeafe, 

Becaufe ’tis partial and obftruéted wealth ; 
But eniverfal affluence and eafe 

Is univerfal happinefs and health. 


The Fable of the Dog and Cat is yery fhrewd, and con- 
tains fome pregnant and picturefque comparifons, with fome 
refleGtions, which are certainly farcaftical, and poflibly may 
be juft. 

Clofe by a kitchen fire, a dog and cat, 
Each a famous politician, 
Were meditating as they fat, 
Plans and projects of ambition. 
By the fame fire were fat to warm, 
Fragments of their mafter’s dinner, 
Temptations to alarm 
The frailty of a finner. 


Clear prurient water ftream’d from Pompey’s jaws, 
And Tabby look’d demure, and lick’d her paws. 
And as two Plenipos, 
Ffr fear of a furprize, 
When both have fomething to propofe, 
Examjne one another's eyes: 


Or like two maids, though fmit by different fwains, 
In jealous conference o’er a dith of tea, 

Pompey and Tabby both cudgell’d their brains, 
Studying each other’s phyfiognomy. 

Pompey, endow’d with finer fenfe, 
Difcover'd in a caft of Tabby’s face, 

A fyftem of concupifcence, 
Which made it a clear cafe. 


When ftraight applying to the dawning paflioa, 
Pompey addrefs’d her in this fafhion : 
Both you and J with vigilance and zeal, 
Becoming faithful Dogs, and pious Cats, 


Have guarded day and night this common weal, 
From robbery and rats. 


All that we get for this, Heaven knows, 
ls a few bones, and many blows. 
Let us no longer fawn and whine, 
Since we have taleats, and are able; 
Let us impofe an equitable fine 
Upon our Matter’s Table : 
And to be brief, 
Let us cach chufe a fingle difh, 
Ili be contented with roaft beef. 
Take you that turbot you love fifh. 
Thus every dog and cat agrees, 
When they cap fettle their own fees. 
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Thus two contending chiefs are feen, - 
To agree at laft in every meafure ; 

One takes the management of the marine, 
The other of the nation’s treafure. 


For the nominal applications, we chufe to refer to the 
Pamphlet. 


After the feven Fables, for there is one for every day in 
the week, which would at leaft be indecent in a Clerical 
Writer, though it may be only fafhionable in a Laic; our 
Fabulift, whoever he be, introduces a charaéter intended for 
Mr. Shandy’s, under the Name of Tray, a good-natured, 

t frolickfome young puppy, who by 


Oft when he meant to have amus’d 

His friends with a conceit, or harmlefs jeft, 
By many he was fnarl’d at, and abus’d, 

And flighted even by the beft. 


This Tray is fuppofed to confult his Grandfather, an old 
fpaniel, who thus advifes him to have nothing to do with thofe 
of his own profeffion : 


Say, dupe of a.rafh confidence and truft, 
If you lie open and unguarded, 
Is it not juft 
That vigilance fhould be rewarded ? —~ 
Happinefs you'll feldom find, 
Unlef; you learn 
To have no weighty intereft or concern, 
With thofe of your own kind. 
Unlefs you learn, (if it is not too late) 
That they are neither worth your love nor hate, 


If this be a layman’s adyice, it requires no particular re- 
mark ; but if it were the refolution of Mr. S > it would 
naturally remind us of the gueft, who being turned out of 
doors by his hoft, for fome real or fuppofed indecorum, fwore, 
in revenge, he would never {pend a fhilling under his roof as 


Jong as he lived. 
K. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1762. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. Conftitutional Queries, humbly addreffed to the Admirers 
"of alate Mimfler. 8vo. 6d. R. Davis. 


‘J ‘HE principal obje&tions which have been made to Mr. P 
adminiftration, and to the war in Germany, are here revive 
with additions, and are thrown into the concile and ftriking form of 
queries ; a form, which is often made to carry more appearance of 
proof and conviction than the ftrongeft and boldeft affirmations. | 


Art. 2. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Matthew Blackifton, Knt. 
Lord-Mayor of London. By a Merchant of London. 8vo. 1s. 
Scott. . 


Contain§ an encomium on the late infructions given by his lord- 
fhip, the court of aldermen and common-council, to their repre- 
fentatives in parliament; together with a briet view of the conduct 
of the prefent war, in order to fhew, that, fince the days of Crom- 
well, there has been no period of time wherein the reputation of the 
Britifh arms and nation has arifen to fuch a pitch of glory, as during 
the late adminiftrat'‘on. _The author is certainly right as to his facts; 
but he enlarges upon them ina very tedious manner, and i is, upon 
the whole, an unpleafing and inelegant writer. 


Art. 3. 4 confolatory Epifile to the members of the old Faétion ; 
ph Sint by the Spanifh war. By the Author of a confolatory 
Letter to the noble Lord di/miffe d the military Service. : 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Williams. 


By the old faftion this whimfical writer feems to mean, the gentle. , 
men who went out when Mr. P came in; fome of whom may 
now be fuppofed, Mr. P—— being out again, to have retained their 
influence atthe helm. He is very arch and fatyrical upon the Great 
Man’s antagonilts, anc evidently {ets up for the ‘charaéter of a humo- 
rous writer; but he is wanting both in erudition and ftyle: and in 
fine, has neither the genius of a Cervantes or a Swift, a Rabelais or 
2 Butler. Intime, however, he may rival the fame of the noted Ned 
Ward, or his name-fake Tom, whofe burlefque hiftory of the Refor- 
mation has, by fome, been admired as a fecond Hudibras. 


Art. 4. A Third Letter to the Right Hen. the Earlof B¥**. In 
wuhich the Caufe s and Confeq uences of the War between Great 
Britain and Spain ave ful'y confidered; and the Conduét of a 

certain 
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certain Right Hon. Gentleman further confidered. 8vo. 
‘4s. 6d. Coote. 


Our Author honeftly acknowleges, that the Lappy operation of his 
two former letters upon the public, emboldened him to undertake a 
third: #.e. the good fale of the firft and fecond letters rendering it 
probable that another might anfwer, accordingly another was writ- 
ten; and fo will a fourth and a fifth too, we doubt not, if the third 
fucceeds. The political market is at preient the beft market for Au- 
thors to carry their wares to. 


At. 5. The Parallel: Being the fubflance of two Speeches, fups - 


pofed to have been made in the Clofet, by two different intf- 
ters, fometime before a late Demife. Humbly fubmitted to the 


Fudgment of thofe who are to confider of the Renewal of our 


Pruffian Treaty. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. * 


A nervous ftroke aimed at the late minifter, and at the German 
war, from the pen of a fturdy veteran, if we miftake not, who has 
often purfued Mr. Pitt with a zeal which is certainly Jaudable, if 
proceeding folely from a perfuafion that the meafures of the minifter 
have been contrary to the interefts of his country ; but if from per- 
fonal enmity, it merits the indignant refentment of every impartial 
reader. , : | 


Art. 6. The proper Object of the prefent War with France and 
Spain confidered;, and the Independence of Great Britain vind» 


cated from any Connection with foreign Politics. 8vo. 13. Od. 


Johnfton. 


We fought in vain, all through this irregular pamphlet, for the 
proper object of the prefent war ; the Author naring prema to our 
view fo many objects of importance, that, itis to be feared, the fa- 
vourite one he would recommend to notice is lo!t in the croud.. Per- 
haps he means our feizing the Brafils, in cafe the Spaniards fhould 
conquer Portugal. This, no doubt, would be a matfter-ftroke, and 
eafily vindicated by the ultima ratio regum. erica 

‘This rambling politician, who whifks his readers through every 
part of the-globe in lefs than fixty-eight pages, taking notice of 
many a proper cbjeét in his circuit, damns the war in Germany be- 
yond all hope of redemption, and predeftinates that which is exe 
pected in Portugal to the fame fate, unlefs we confine our efforts to 
the watery element. Perhaps he is very right in this idea, as well 
as in many other of his obfervations relating to France and Holland: 
but then he is fuch a rough and furious declaimer, that we doubt, 
thofe readers. who are as hafty as himfelf, will be apt to pick many 


a quarrel with him, as they jog along through the various fcenes of 


eur prefent and future contention with France and Spain. 


7 Art. 
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Art. 7. Arguments againft a Spanifh War. 8vo. 1s. 64, 


Cabe. 


This pamphlet appeared juft before the declaration of war againft 
Spain ; but came, alas! too late to prevent the flame from breaking 
out. Had he publifhed a month or two fooner, who knows what 
effect it might have had at the Courts of London and Madrid ?>—~ 
Bat let us fee what the fame gentleman (as we fuppofe him to be) 
thas to fay on the other fide of the queftion in the next article, viz. 


Ast. 8.. Motives for purfuing a Spanifh War with Vigour. By 
a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Cabe. 


Aye, now, Mr. Member of Parliament, you are got on the right 
fide of the hedge; now you may fay fomething to the purpofe ; for, 
as we are Certainly iz for it, the beft fervice our pamphleteers can 
render their country, is to point out the moft advifeable means of ger- 
ting out again, with honour and advantage. Let us attend then to 
what this gentleman has to offer: ‘* We have too long been the bub- 
bles of Europe.”—True, Sir, very true; and human life itfelf, as 
the Philofopher fays, is but a bubble! Well, le: us proceed to fome- 
thing elfe, for there is nothing new in this, ‘* Neither of thefe na- 
tions [France and Spain] can ever love us”—for ‘ they are all 
blind and bigotted papifts.”——If this, indeed, be the cafe, where is 
the wonder that the Spaniards are not able to /ce the folly of their 
quarrelling with Great Britain? Poor people! they are to be pitied. 
But as to the French, they ought to know better; becaufe, with our 
Author’s leave, they are not a// blind and bigotted papifts, near one 
half of the nation being Huguenots, or free-thinkers, who have as 
little animofity to our religion as they have to our roaft-beef.—But 
has not our Author fomething more important to communicate ?— 
#¢ We may now, perhaps, feel the lofs of Minorca; but let us not 
fhamefully forget Gibraltar.” Aye, this is to the Point. Gentle- 
men ‘at the helm! halloo! take care there, and don’t forget Gi- 
braltar ! 


Art. 9. Frefhb Hints from an honeft Man, upon the prefent cri- 
tical Pofture of Affairs. 8vo. 1s. Burnet. 


Modeftly inftru&ts the Government how to carry on the war, and 
ewifely publifhes the fecret to all the world. But there is no great 
harm done; the 4one/? Man may print away as long as he finds it an- 
fwer his purpofe : the public, we apprehend, will be very little af- 
fected by his communications. 


MIscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 10. Grace Grammatices Rudimenta Ordine novo ac facil- 
limo digefta. Or, A new Greek Grammar, wherein the De- 
tlenfion of Nouns, and Conjugation of Verbs, are difpefed ina 


new 
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new, eafys and diftint? Method. By Thomas Stackhoufe, 
A.M. O€avo. 6s. Dilly. 


This Grammar, we are told in the Preface, was originally drawn 
up for the ufe of a private pupil, and is now publifhed at the defire 
of feveral friends, for whofe judgment the Author has the higheft 
efteem. He makes a free ufe of other Grammars, and frequently 
exprefles himfelf in their words, wherever it fuits his purpofe. His 
great aim has been to unite a comprehenfive brevity, with diftiné- 
nefs and perfpicuity ; and in this attempt he appears to have fuc- 
ceeded better than the generality of thole who have engaged in the 
fame undertaking. R 


Art. 11. 4 new Account of the Inhabitants, Trade, and Govern- 
ment of Spain. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hinxman. 


Compiled, haftily, from larger Treatifes, and publifhed within a 
few days after the Declaration of War. It may afford fome fatisfactiog 
to thofe who are not poffeffed of more ample accounts. 


Art. 12. All in the Right: Or, The Cuckold in good earneft, 
A Farce in two Aéis, as it was agreed to be adted at a certain 
Theatre. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


Low, dull, and indecent. 


Art. 13. Pofifcript to the Ornaments of Churches confidered, 
4to. Walter, &c. | 


From this poftfcript to the ingenious treatife above-mentioned we 
learn, that the profecution againft the church-wardens of-St. Marga- 
ret’s, Weitminfter, is not yet dropped; that the Author “‘ has re- 
ceived many letters from gentlemen of great dignity and learning in 
the church, and from laymen of fuperior abilities,” in commenda. 
tion of his performance; and that the Monthly Reviewers were mif- 
taken in fuppofing the profecution was fet on foot by fome of the 
parifvi:ners, it having been commenced and carried on by a certain 
éody, with whom the parifhioners had no connection.——Nor had 
they ever taken the leaft offence at the fine painted window, which 
has given rife to fo much contention. See Review for May, 1761. 

Tothis Appendix is added, an Extraé&t from a Sermon preached 
by Dr. Zach. Pearce, (now Bifhop of Rochefter) in Defence of 
Charch Ornaments. 





Art. 14. The Battle of the Players; in Imitation of Swift's 
Battle of the Books. In which are introduced the Charaéters 
of all the Adtors and A€treffes on the Englifh Stage; with an 
impartial Eftimate of their refpective Merits. By the Author, 
Byo, 43. Richards, 


This 
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This imitation has fomewhat of the form, but nothing of the fpirit 
of Swift’s Battle of the Books ; but it feems that any ribaldry concern- 
ing the play-houfes and players will fell, efpecially if, like the pre- 
fent trafh, it be well feafoned with obicenity. 


Ast. 15. An authentic Account of the Proceedings of their High 
Mightineffes the States of Holland and Weft-Friezeland, on 
the Complaint laid before them by his Excellency Sir Fofeph 
Yorke, his Britannic Majefty’ s Ambaffador at the Hague, con- 
cerning Ho/tilities committed in the River of Bengal: To which 
is added, an Appendix, containing the original Letters of Co- 
Jonel Clive, Admiral Pococke, Admiral Watfin, with other 
Vouchers. Tranflated from the original Dutch, printed by Au- 
thority, Ato, 2s. 6d. Becket and Co. 


No Englifhman who reads the news-papers, (and who does not 
now read them?) can be ignorant of the bickerings which happened 
between the Englifh and the Dutch, in the Eaft-Indies, about two 
years ago ; which were terminated by feveral hearty drubbings of the 
latter ; who thereupon found themfelves conftrained to acknowlege 
themfélves in the wrong, and to fubmit to fuperior force. The 
Englith, however, not content with humbling their antagonifts, 
tranfmitted their complaints to Europe, and clrarged the Dutch with 
being the agereffors. In confequence of this, Mr. York was ordered 
to remonftrate on the occafion to their high mightineffes, and to de- 
mand fatisfaétion for the affront and damage intended againft the 
fettlements and fabjeéts of his Britannic Majelty. The Dutch, how- 
ever, deny the charge, recrimjnating upon the Englifh, accufing 
them with being in reality the aggreffors, and, in their turn, claim- 
ing fatisfaClion for the damages they adtually received, —by the afore- 
Said drubbings. Blow this difpute will end, time will thew, as Pam- 
phlet fays in the farce. 


Art. 16. Some authentic Pariiculars of the Life of Fobn Mac- 
naghton, Ef; 93 0 Benvardon, who was executed in Ireland, on 
Tuefday the 15th of December, for the Murder of Mifs Mary 
Anne Knox, Sc. Compiled from Papers communicated by a 
Gentleman in Ireland to a Perfon of Diftinétion of that Kng- 
dom, now refiding here. 8vo. 18. Payne and Cropley. 


By a ftrange affection of the human mind, we are, perhaps, more ° 
delighted with narratives that, at the fame time, {trike us with ter- 
ror and melt us with pity, than we are with any other kind of read~ 
ing. The tale to which we have now been attending, i is of this fort. . 
‘THe circumftances were, in general, well known’ before; but the 
manner in which they are related is fo new, fo diGorent from the 
poor unconneéted ill-written’ details we had previoufly met with re- 
ating to this unhappy affair, that we found no want of novelty to 
jntereft us in the perufal. In fhort, this narrative is penned in a = 
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far fuperior to what might be expected from the fubject; and it ap- 
pears to be as authentic, in regard to facts, as it is correét and ele- 
gant in the expreflion. 


Art. 17. Fugitive Pieces on various Subjeéts. By feveral At- 
thors. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Dodfley. 


We have here a collection of ingenious compofitions in profe, 
which have already been publifhed feparately, and moft of which 
have taken place in our Review, at the times of their refpective pub- 
lications. ‘Lheir ules are as under, to which we have added refe- 
rences to the places in the Review where they are noticed. 

I. Crito, a Dialogue on Beauty. By Sir Harry Beaumont. Re- 
view, Vol. VI. p. 226. } 

IJ: An Actount of the Emperor of China’s Gardens at Pekin, 
tranflated from the French, by the fame. VII. p. 421. 

Ill. Deformity. By William Hay, Efq; IX. p. soo. ; 

IV. Lucina fine Concubitu: addrefled to the Royal Society. IT. 

, 255. : 

J VA modeft Defence of Gaming, IX. p. 472. 

VI. The pretty Gentleman ; firit printed in 1747. 

Vil. The polite Philofopher: a well known Traé, written by 
Col. Forrefter, and firft printed at Edinburgh. 

Vill. The Pian of an Bflay on Delicacy. By Dr. Lancafter. 
1748. 
n X. A Vindication of natural Society; XIV. p. 18. 

X. Hiitory and Antiquities of Wheatheld. XIX. p. 309. 

XI. Fragments of antient Poetry. XXII[, p. 204. 

XII. Lord Whitworth’s Account of Raflia. XIX. p. 439. 

XIIL, Hentzner’s Journey into England. XVII. p. 453. 

XIV. A Parallel in the Manrier of Plutarch. By the Rev. Mr. 
Spence. XXI. p. 363. ; 

We fincerely congratulate the public on this little, but elegant, 
collection, which may preferve fome valuable pieces from being ut- 
terly loft. 

RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 18. 4 familiar Introduétion to the Knowledge of ourfelves, 


In two Parts. By Samuel Walker, A. B. late Curate of 


Yruro in Cornwal, and formerly of Exeter College in Oxford. 
izmo. 4d. Oliver. 


This-iritroduction feems to be written with a pious intention ; but 
the Author's notions are fo riarrow ‘and contracted, that a readér of 
an enlarged and liberal turn of mind can have little pleafure in peruf- 
ing it.—The fubject, indeed, is a very important one, but we do 
not remember ever to have feen it fo poorly handled. R 

a 


Art. 19. Prefbyters and Deacons not commiffioned to preach with 
out the Bifbop’s Allowance.—A Difcourfe addreffed to a certain 
Methodift Clergyman. 8vo. 18. Nicoll. a 

his 
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This Difcourfe relates to a difpute begun in the London Chronicle 
many months ago. The fubjeét of it is of little importance to the 

nerality of readers, and there are but few, we apprehend, who 
will have the curiofity to confult the Chronicle upon what has already 
-beeri advanced concerning it. ~ R. 


Art. 20. 4 Letter to Mr. 8. Fothergill, occafioned by his Ree 
marks on an Addrefs and Sermon lately publifhed by Mr. Pil- 
kington. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


This defender of Mr. Pilkington, who figns himfelf T. J. ap. 
prehending that Mr. Fothergill had ufed Mr. P rather un- 
civilly in his Remarks, takes up the cudgels in behalf of his friend, 
and lays about him with true polemical zeal. The chief point in 
difpute is the Doétrine of Water-baptifm, for which Mr. T. J. con- 
tends, in oppofition to the fpiritual notion of baptifm entertained by 
the Quakers. 





Art. 21. Remarks upon a Letter to a Diffenting Minifter, cons 
cerning the Expediency of flated Forms of Prayer for public 
Worfip. By a Diffenting Minifter. The foes Edition. 
To which is now added, an Examination of the Preface to a 
new Plan of Chrifiian Worfbip, called the Chriftian Common- 
Prayer-Book, or Univerfal Liturgy, lately publifhed ; with a 
Defence of Water-Baptifm. 8vo. 1s. Waugh. 


In this mifcellaneous pamphlet are many fenfible and weighty ar- 
uments in defence of Free Prayer, and in oppofition to ftated forms. 
‘The Preface above-mentioned is, in particular, clofely examined, and 
ftri€tly animadverted upon. As the Remarker appears to be a man 
of found learning, folid underftanding, and acute penetration, the 
Advocates for —— and precompofed forms, will do well to at- 
tend impartially to what he has to offer on the other fide of the quef- 
tion. fri a fubjett of great confequence to the peace and profperity 
of the Chriftian Church ; and therefore, we fhould be glad to fee it 
thoroughly debated, with a fpirit of cander, meeknefs, and charity, 
worthy fo ferious, fo important an occafion. 


Art. 22. The Ambaffadars of Chrij? delineated ; in divine Sketches 
taken from real Life. Being a charaéteriftic Dialogue, copied 
from an original Plan in the School of euangelical Experience, 


&c. By a Lover of Truth. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 


Low, illiterate, methodiftical cant and nonfenfe. It is written in 
what the Author imagines to be verfe ; in fuch:a {train as 


Ye callous earts, the gofpel feek ; 
That bammer flinty hearts will break—— 


It will be long, we doubt, ere any one will be able to Aammer a 
little common fenfe into the heads of thefe ignorant and prefumptuous 
enthufiafis, 
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enthufiafts, who are the bane and difgrace of the Chriftian Religion. 
Oh! Wh ! Oh! W y! ye original raifers of all this 
myftical duft, how much have ye to anfwer for! How many eyes 
have ye blinded, how many underftandings have ye perverted, how 
many heads have ye turned !— However, it is hoped ye are not izten- 
tionally guilty of all this mifchief, and that the following couplet 
from this your éngenious difciple,‘is not applicable to you, as it cere 
tainly was not defigned for you, 








Such Aypocrites their fouls do cheat, 
And pott to bell by heaven's gate. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 23. The Songs of Selma. From the Original of Offian, 
the Son of Fingal. 4to. 1s. Griffiths. 


The piece here verfified is not one of the leaft affeting of Offian’s 
poems; the fubjeéts of them all being either tragical or warlike, 
which laft circumftance may be confidered as more extenfively tragi- 
cal. It recounts the unhappy cataftrophe of the loves of Salgar 
and Comla; the death of Morar, a very martial chief; and 
the pathetic lamentations of Armin for his only fon and his only 
daughter ; with the death of her heroic lover Armar, arifing froma 
fuceeflion of fatal, but natural miftakes. Offian fuppofes thefe 
mournful fongs to have been accompanied with the harp, by fome 
former bards, at the feaits of Fingal king of the Highlands, at his 
palace of Selma. | 

We imagine, whoever compares the beginning: of the profe, but 
not profaic tranflation of the Gaflic original, with the following 
verfification of it, will not think the latter anjuft, nor without fome 
merit. The invocation is addreffed to the Evening Star, and is faid 
by Mr. Macpherfon, in a note, to be very beautiful and harmonious 
in the original. 


Fair light! that, breaking through the clouds of day, 
Darteft along the welt thy filver ray ; 
Whofe radiant locks around their glory fpread, 
As o’er the hills thou rear’ft thy glittering head ; 
Bright Evening Star! what fees thy fparkling eye ? 
What {pirits glide their mould’ring bodies nigh >——— 
The ftorm is o'er; and now the murm’ring found 
Of diftant torrents creeps along the ground ; 
Around the rocks the lafhing billows cling ; 
And drowfy beetles rife on feeble wing; 
Acrofs the plain I hear their humming flight : | 
But what, bright beam! is feen by thine all-piercing fight 2 
Ha! thou dott haften fmiling to the weft, 
In Ocean’s wat’ry bed to take thy refkye. 
With open arms its waves thy form embrace, 
Bathe thy bright locks, and hide thy lovely face. 
Farewel, thou filent harbinger of night |—— 





il 
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All the reft of the verfion is nearly as correfpondent to the original 
‘and may even read more itelligibly and fmoothly to many ears. But 
ewe acknowlege, for our own parts, that the poetical profe and 
‘imagery of the firft tranflation delighted us beyond this verfification 
-of it, the execution of which is more to be commended than the de- 
‘fign. We think the fecond Fransfufer might have refleéted, that the 

antiquity of the fubjeéts, whether fictitious or hiftorical, and the no- 
velty of the high metaphorical, and yet concife, manner of recount- 
ing them, mutt lofe fome part of that variety and change; that antique 
air and fpirit we find, or fuppofe we find, in Mr. Macpherfan’s tran- 
flation, by its being reduced into modern rhyme and metre; notwith- 
ftanding both the long and the lyric Englifh meafure were introduced 
in different parts of the performance ; which, indeed, our prefent ap- 
thor lias judicioufly done, to preferve what variety he could... Bitt 
{till this is lefs various, more common, and appéars t6 us more lan- 
guid than its Fnglifh profe. It feems like fcowering the fhield of 
Scriblerus, or attempting to poliffi an Otho. When wé imagi 
-ourfelves engaged in remote antiquity, among chieftains of ftmpler 
manners, and in fcenes of lefs artificial life, we feem very naturally 
‘to with, that their manner of expreffion, although in our own lan- 
guage, fhould vary as much from the préfent manner, as our notions 
of their fituation and cuftoms differ from what we experience of ouf 


own. K 
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1. HE peaceful End of the terfe@ upright Man, recommended to 
; Confideration. On the death of that learned Divine, Dr. 
John Guyfe. Nov. 29, 1761. By John Conder. Buckland, &c, 
_ 2. Before the Mayor and Corporation of Chefter. O& 26, 1761, 
being the anniverfary of his Majefty’s acceflion. By Ed. Mainwaring, 
A. M. Prebendary of Chefler. Longman. 
 -3e The Hope of Immortality, a mot powerful Motive to fervent Cha- 
rity.—At Barbican, Dec. 6, 1761. On the death of the late Rev. 
and learned Mr. Jofeph Burroughs. By Daniel Noble. Henderfons 
4. Qn the Origin of Faith.—Before the Univerfity of Oxford. At 
St. Peter’s, O&. 28, 1761. By John Rotheram, M. A. Fellcw of 
Univerfity College. Sandby. 

5. At St. Laurence Jury, near Guildhall, Nov, 18, 1761, before 
the fociety for promoting religious knowlege among the poor. By 
Thomas fones, M. A. chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Field. 

6. Fefus the King of Kings.—At Liverpool, on the day of their 
Majefties coronation. By John Johnfon. Printed for Jchnfon near 
the Monument. 

7. At the Temple Church, Nov. 15, 1761. On the death of 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late Lord Bithop of London, who departed 
this life July 18, in the 84th year of his age. By Samuel Nicolls, 
LL. D. mafter of the Temple, reétor of St. James's, Weftminiter, 
and chaplain in ordinary to bis*Majefty. Whitton, &c. 

8. In Lambeth Chapel, at the tonfecration of the right reverend 
fathers in God; John lord bifhop of Lincoln, and Thomas lord bifho 
of Briftol, Dec. 28, 1761. By Peirfon Lloyd, M. A. fecond mat 

_ ter of Weftminfter fchool. B. Dod. 





